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‘The “Reviewing Stand 


If you were to place a fifty-cent piece directly over the spot representing 
the city of Richmond on an official state highway map, then trace around the 
right edge of the coin from top to bottom, your line would pass through the 
points of farthest penetration reached by the United States Army in its great 
drives on the capital in 1862 and 1864. These points, describing an irregular 
semicircle, are contained within the Richmond National Battlefield Park. Two 
of them—Forts Brady and Harrison—are pictured on the covers of this issue. 
Their locations can be spotted near the bottom of your coin. 

Throughout the fall and winter of 1864, Union soldiers toiled there with 
axe, pick, and spade to strengthen these fortifications, determined, now that 
Richmond was actually in sight, never to relinquish their hold. Ninety 
winters have come and gone—smoothing over the parapets and unfurling acres 
of leaf mold over the escarpments. Inside, the forts are now occupied only by 
stalwart battalions of oaks and poplars and maples, while here and there bristles 
a decorative battery of holly trees. 

Long before the landscape north of Bermuda Hundred was carved into 
earthworks by defender and invader, other men with axes and spades had 
plunged into the strange morass that is still known as the Dismal Swamp. Their 
purposes often differed; some went to drain a small parcel of land for farming, 
some to cut timber, some to dig canals. Still other men (and women) went 
into the swamp in search of more pleasant diversions. Our centerspread pictures 
an early hostelry of mixed reputation that catered to these adventurers—the old 
Lake Drummond Hotel—as it appeared in 1831. 

Soldiers, “swampers,” and colonial printers all depended upon their skill for 
survival. William Parks, who was Virginia’s first printer, discovered that he 
had to be diplomatically astute as well as technically proficient if he was to 
stay in business. Pictured below is a scene in the colonial printing office in 
Williamsburg. The shop is similar to the one operated by Parks in that city 
two hundred years ago. 
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i: Richmond with fuel to 
keep her warm and to turn her wheels 
of industry was no small problem in 
the early nineteenth century before 
the advent of railroads. Coalfields 
in adjacent Chesterfield County were 
productive enough, but transportation 
even this short distance was trouble- 
some and expensive. 

The thirteen-mile-long turnpike 
between the headwaters of Falling 
Creek, where many mines were lo- 
cated, and Manchester (South Rich- 
mond), was completed in 1807, es- 
pecially to accommodate the coal trade 
and to relieve traffic on other roads. 
Its condition, however, was seldom 
ideal because of the heavy loads it 
carried. ‘To haul the million or more 
bushels of Chesterfield coal mined in 
1824, seventy to a hundred wagons, 
each loaded with four or five tons of 
coal, were drawn over this turnpike 
daily by teams of four to six horses. 
In wet weather, the narrow wagon 
wheels cut deep ruts into the road- 
bed and bogged down in mud holes. 
In the heat of summer the dry, pul- 
verized earth rose in clouds of suf- 
focating dust. 

The Manchester Turnpike Com- 
pany paid very small dividends—de- 
spite the fact that it charged from 
nine to thirteen cents a bushel, de- 
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pending on the price of forage, to 
transport coal to Richmond, where 
the market price averaged eighteen 
cents. Nearly all of the profits had 
to be reinvested in repairs to the 
road. The company called on the 
legislature .for public support and 
asked for permission to levy higher 
tolls on the coal wagons so that it 
could keep the road in better repair. 

The Chesterfield coal mine op- 
erators, however, became increasingly 
interested in a less expensive and 
more efficient method of delivering 
their product. Not only could more 
coal be sold in Richmond, but if it 
could be provided in quantity to ships 


The highest fill on 
the old roadbed 
(above) is just 
east of Midlothi- 
an. Much of the 
route of the old 
tramway parallels 
U.S. Route 60 


(right). 


Forerunner 


of Virginia's 


First Railway 


A Thirteen-Mile Tramway Connected 
the James River with Chesterfield 
County’s Coal Pits 


waiting below the falls in the James 
River, expanded markets could be de- 
veloped in Atlantic seaports. Profits 
would reward whoever could solve the 
problem of transportation. 

Two owners of coal pits, Nicholas 
Mills and Beverley Randolph, found 
the answer in a tramway. Fortified 
by a favorable survey made by State 
Engineer Claudius Crozet during the 
winter of 1827-1828, Mills and Ran- 
dolph obtained a charter from the 
legislature to organize The Chester- 
field Rail Road Company in Feb- 
ruary, 1828. Its rails were to ex- 
tend about thirteen miles from an in- 
termediate point between their mines 
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to a site in Manchester below the 
falls of the James River. Books were 
opened, and $100,000 worth of stock 
was subscribed within a year. Half 
of the stock was purchased by the 
colliers of Chesterfield County, who 
also solicited their friends to buy. 
No state support was sought by this 
pioneering enterprise. 

The good fortunes of the company 
were furthered by the hiring of Mon- 
cure Robinson to supervise the con- 
struction of the road. Robinson, a 
Virginian who had received his train- 
ing as an engineer in Europe, was a 
strong advocate of more railroads and 
fewer canals even before the coming 
of the first steam locomotive to the 
United States. His plan for the 
single-track tramway (wooden ails 
overlaid with strap iron) took ad- 
vantage of the gradual slope of the 


Near the western termination of the line, the tracks crossed Falling Creek over a stone bridge, the re- 


mains of which still stand (above). On the south side of the James River below Richmond (below), 
Midlothian coal was loaded on barges and boats—much of it bound for northern cities. 
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terrain eastward from the coal pits. 
From Manchester to the edge of the 
river—the final stretch of the line— 
the cars were to operate downgrade 
with no other power than their own 
gravitation. At the upper end of the 
line the same force lowered them 
down the eastern slope of the Falling 
Creek Valley. But horses and mules 
were to be hitched to them for haul- 
ing on the remainder of the road, 
as well as for returning the empty 
cars to the mines. 

With the actual construction under- 
way, Robinson turned over the super- 
vision of it to his cousin, Wirt Robin- 
son, in favor of another project. This 
was the Petersburg and Roanoke Rail- 
road, the first in the state to employ 
steam locomotives. Subsequently, 
Moncure Robinson was to be engaged 
in engineering the Louisa, the Win- 
chester and Potomac, and the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac 
railroads. But the career of this ener- 
getic railroad pioneer—both in Virginia 
and elsewhere—is part of another, and 
larger, story. 


By the first of July, 1831, the 
Chesterfield tramway had been com- 
pleted. Construction had cost about 
$127,000. To meet this unexpectedly 
high expense and to allow for the 
purchase of cars, horses, and the 
erection of buildings, the legislature 
had increased the capital stock to 
$150,000 in 1830. 

About the time the construction 
was completed, President Nicholas 
Mills invited friends to enjoy a trip 
in the “pleasure car,” which was de- 
scribed as being similar to a box car 
but with seats of rough pine planks 
placed crosswise. Two mules, har- 
nessed tandem fashion, drew the 
merry party of twenty or thirty gentle- 
men upward to the mines. At the 
end of the jaunt, a flowing bowl and 
a barbecue awaited them. 

As he thoughtfully watched the 
passing scene on the return trip, one 
of the gentlemen told his young boy, 
“My son, I do not expect to live so 
long, but you may live to see 
the day when there will be other 
roads like this in Virginia.” A year 
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The roadbed of the old coal-carrying line retains little to suggest 


its once-thriving activity. 


later either could have witnessed a 
steam-driven railroad running south 
from Petersburg toward North Caro- 
lina, the first of a whole network built 
in this state within the next thirty 
years. 

A remarkable engineering device 
at the upper end of the line caused 
considerable comment in the Rich- 
mond newspapers after a group of 
visitors saw it operate on June 15, 
1831. This cycloidal inclined plane 


was able to raise empty coal cars 
eighty feet within a distance of 1,100 
feet up the western slope of the Fall- 
ing Creek Valley. 
was double. 


Here the track 
Ropes leading from a 
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large drum were attached to the as- 
cending and descending cars. The 
turning of the drum wound one rope 
as it unwound the other, and thus 
two empty cars ascended while two 
loaded ones descended. Controlled by 
a brake near the drum, the cars 
maintained an even rate of speed 
during the whole performance. Ap- 
parently no motive power was used 
during this operation. 

The eastern side of the valley was 
so steep that double and treble teams 
were required to pull the loaded cars 
upgrade. Empty ones coasted down 
this incline by gravity. 

During the first year, 160 cars were 


put into operation, and the number 
was almost doubled the next year. 
D. I. Burr and Company of Richmond 
and inmates of the Virginia State 
Penitentiary manufactured them. To 
pull them, more than a_ hundred 
horses and mules were employed by 
the end of the second year. Ap- 
parently some of the animals rode 
in the rear car of each train down the 
final grade to the river; then they 
were hitched to as many as three 
empty cars each for the pull upgrade. 
They consumed over half a million 
pounds of oats in one year. 

From the start, the tramway was 
amoneymaker. Soon after it was com- 
pleted, the stock sold for seventy per- 
cent above par. A banner year for 
business was 1836, when the com- 
pany carried 25,903 cars equal to 
84,976 tons of coal, for which it re- 
ceived gross revenues of $83,409. 
Operating expenses for that year were 
little more than half the total income. 
Nineteen percent of the stockholders’ 
original investment was repaid at one 
time, and they received a six percent 
dividend besides. Because of this 
success, the little Chesterfield line 
gained the reputation of being “the 
most profitable railroad in the world.” 

At first the cost of transporting coal 
from the mines to the river was re- 
duced one-third by the tramway. As 
compared with nine to thirteen cents 
a bushel by wagon, it was only six 
cents a bushel by rail. According to 
the Chesterfield company’s original 
charter, this six-cent charge was to 
continue in effect until the original 
investment of the stockholders was re- 
paid. The mine operators and the 
coal dealers benefited more than the 
general public from this reduction of 
three to seven cents a bushel for 
transportation. The price of coal 
was not reduced the equivalent 
amount in Richmond. In one in- 
stance, coal producing lands in 
Chesterfield spiraled upward in value 
from $25,000 to $300,000. Produc- 
tion was stimulated and rose twenty 


percent within five years to more than 
1,300,000 bushels. 
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Some of the colliers thought the 
charge of six cents a bushel was too 
high and proposed to build a short 
rival railroad about five miles long 
from the Midlothian pits direct to the 
James River above Bosher’s Dam, 
west of Richmond. From this point 
the coal could be floated down to 
Richmond on the canal. The legisla- 
ture chartered a company to build 
such a line in 1836, and it appears 
as completed on Crozet’s map of 
public improvements in 1838. 

After the Chesterfield tramway re- 
paid the stockholders for their original 
investment, which it was able to do 
by 1844, the Board of Public Works 
regulated the company’s charges so 
as to furnish six percent interest 
to the stockholders. Under this ar- 
rangement, the price for carrying coal 
the whole length of the line varied 
from $1.80 to $2.25 per carload of 
seventy-five bushels, or from two to 
three cents a bushel. Cartage from 
the coal yards in Manchester across 
the James River via the Mayo Bridge 
amounted to about one-half cent a 
bushel more. Even so, the total cost 
of carrying coal into Richmond from 
the mines represented a two-thirds re- 
duction below the turnpike’s charge. 
Still the company made money. 

But when plans were made in the 
late 1840's for the steam-driven Rich- 
mond and Danville Railroad to cut 
across Chesterfield County, the little 
tramway was doomed. The new 
company’s station at Coalfield, thir- 
teen miles from Richmond, was ready 
to receive freight and passengers from 
the mines on the upper reaches of 
Falling Creek late in 1850. On this 
railroad trains could come all the way 
into Richmond without a transfer, by 
way of the company’s own James 
River bridge. In 1850 the legisla- 
ture granted the Chesterfield Railroad 
the right to sell its property. The 
following April, the little line made 
its last annual report to the Board 
of Public Works—thus ending a 
unique experiment that had paid off 
admirably. 

Nicholas Mills, who had made a 
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fortune from the Chesterfield line and 
other business ventures, did not wear 
his success quietly. From his country 
home in Midlothian, he would often 
drive into Richmond to his town house 
on Leigh Street over the plank road 
he had been instrumental in build- 
ing between the two towns. On such 
occasions, the splendidly-clad Mrs. 
Mills (a cousin of Dolly Madison) 
would accompany him behind a four- 
in-hand that was spectacularly flanked 
by outriders. At least one romance 
may have blossomed as a result of 
the tramway, for his son, Dr. Charles 
Mills, married State Engineer Crozet’s 
daughter, Claudia. Their inheritance 


may have included part of the $800,- 
000 in gold Mills is reported to have 
had on deposit in a Richmond bank 
when he died in 1862. 

Although Mills lived to see it out- 
moded, the little coal-carrying tram- 
way served for twenty years. Its im- 
mediate success inspired and hastened 
the building of longer, general pur- 
pose railroads designed to use the 
powerful and dependable steam loco- 
motive. As the accompanying pic- 
tures show, the overgrown remains 
of its cuts, fills, and culverts can still 
be traced in Chesterfield County by 
those interested in the history of early 
rail transportation in Virginia. 1 7 + 


Water-filled shafts still pock the mining area. This one recently 
served as an irrigation reservoir for a nearby farm. 
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B. continuing southeast from Richmond down Vir- 
ginia State Route 5 and turning right after some six 
miles onto State Route 156, the motorist will shortly 
arrive at Fort Harrison. There he will find ample park- 
ing space, a Civil War museum, and a battlefield park. 
Should he move about with a group of fellow visitors, 
he may go on a guided tour; but literature is locally 
available for his self-guidance, and as he walks along 
trails inside the banked sod that once served as earth- 
works, he will encounter markers designed to keep him 
posted on the significance of the immediate vicinity. 

The visitor may mount parapets and muse in sylvan 
quietude where once, long ere the new growth of 
trees occurred, Rebs and Yanks strove noisily in cleared 
country. He will read of and see such items of the 
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“A Bottle 


Strongly 
Corked” 


Of Ben Butler 
and a 


Siege in Spades 


Magazine artist William Waud sketched 
Ben Butler before his headquarters tent, 
listening to battle reports, after the Gen- 
eral had made a bid for military glory on 
September 29, 1864. 


military engineer’s science as traverses, magazines, case- 
mates, embrasures, moats, ramps, barbette positions, 
bombproofs, and listening galleries. He may wander 
along foot paths where shells once screamed, and lunch 
at undisturbed ease in a designated picnic area. And, 
supposing he is not hurried for time, he may conclude 
his outing by driving on southward for three miles to 
Fort Brady, overlooking the James River. 

In this fashion the tourist will have examined the 
southernmost portion of the Richmond National Bat- 
tlefield Park, which is administered by the Natioral 
Park Service of the United States Department of the 
Interior. That there should be such a park certain 
Virginians were years ago determined, and the move- 
ment whereby some 700 acres were eventually acquired 
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for the purpose was launched before the First World 
War. In 1932 the land was deeded to the common- 
wealth, and ultimately incorporated as part of the larger 
national program dedicated to the restoration and 
preservation of noteworthy historical sites. 

In one sense the Harrison-Brady sector of the park 
serves as a memorial to thousands of men who, in sup- 
port of their constitutional convictions, wore one uni- 
form or another. In a second sense, however, it is a 
memorial to an eminent politician-general from Mas- 
sachusetts who, if not the most skilled warrior, was 
certainly one of the most colorful characters of his 
time. That worthy was Benjamin Franklin Butler. 

When, in the spring of 1864, General Ulysses S. 
Grant resolved to hurl the Army of the Potomac directly 
into combat with Robert E. Lee’s veteran hosts, he 
designed that a second Union army, that of the James 
(some 30,000 strong), should harass the enemy rear 
and, in so doing, pose an imminent threat to Rich- 
mond. Butler, of course, was given command of this 
harassing force. That is our point. 

Now Ben Butler was a distinguished member of the 
Massachusetts bar, a power in the Democratic party, 
and an administrator of no mean capacity. He had 
been commissioned, beyond doubt, to attract Demo- 
cratic votes to support the war, and (from a Federal 
viewpoint) it would not have been held against him 
had he turned out to be a rugged fighting man. He 
turned out to be no such thing. That is not to imply 
that he was a physical coward—the evidence is ample 
that he was not—but he did lack that moral courage 


Benjamin F. Butler knocked at the gates of 
Richmond in vain. 


requisite in military leaders called upon to commit 
men to combat. 

He lacked, furthermore, an honorable reputation in 
the South. One would not have expected Confederates 
to spend much time in eulogizing Yankee generals, 
but for Butler they reserved a loathing that was 
vehement and special. His administration of New 
Orleans after that city’s occupation by Union forces 
was held to be infamous. He was widely believed to 


A contemporary photograph of a parapet and palisades at Fort Harrison was taken after Federal forces 


had seized the position and renamed it Fort Burnham. 
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Placed on guard by 
the explosion of the 
Crater at Petersburg, 
Confederate troops 
dug a 27-foot ditch 
at Fort Gilmer for 


- 


protection against 
enemy mining opera- 
tions. 


From Fort Brady, 
now on the old chan- 
nel of the James 
River, Federal artil- 
lery dueled with Con- 


have stolen the silverware from the home of the 
deceased Louisiana soldier David E. Twiggs. He was 
accused of having amassed a personal fortune in illicit 
speculations. He was nicknamed “the Beast” Cor some- 
times “Spoons,” in allusion to his alleged acquisitive- 
ness). And he was, by President Davis's public -proc- 
lamation, branded an outlaw beyond the pale of the 
customs of land warfare, to be hanged immediately 
upon capture. 

So far as physical appearance went, Butler was well 
qualified for the villainous role in which his enemies 
placed him. Swarthy, with a cast in one eye, and a 
habit in ordinary conversation of winking as though 
seeking to turn innocence itself to darker purposes, he 
would have satisfied thoroughly the director of a 
nineteenth-century melodrama who was seeking that 
character actor best equipped to go through the motions 
of foreclosing a widow's mortgage on a wintry night. 

After dusk on May 4, 1864 (the same day that the 
Army of the Potomac crossed the Rapidan), Butler 
embarked his troops at Yorktown and Gloucester Point. 
Swiftly he dropped down the York River, swung past 
Fort Monroe, and entered the James for ascent. The 
next day his contingents began disembarking, the main 
body going ashore above City Point (now Hopewell), 
at Bermuda Hundred—a peninsula formed by the twist- 
ings of the James (on the north) and the Appomattox 
(on the south) as they wind to a confluence. 

The amphibious operation was a complete success, 
made without mishap, and perfectly concealed from 
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federate gunboats 

and land batteries 

during the winter of 
1864-65. 


Confederate intelligence. Beyond that, its very flawless- 
ness in execution now offered Butler a grasp at the 
crown of historical immortality. For, lo, defended only 
by old men and young boys, Petersburg (southern gate- 
way to the Confederate capital) lay some ten miles to 
the southwest, while fifteen miles to the northwest, 
scarcely better held, stood the most glistening prize in 
all Rebeldom—its Troy, Richmond itself! Thus was 
there proffered for the asking booty for which some of 
the best Cand some of the worst.) Union commanders 
had been striving for three years. 

A driving, hard-hitting commander would have 
pushed on rapidly and at least have sent his massed 
brigades swarming over the feebly-manned entrench- 
ments before Petersburg. But Ben Butler dawdled. He 
inched out feelers and hastily pulled back pickets at 
the sound of musketry. And while so disporting him- 
self, he turned his talents to a type of skirmishing 
more congenial to his argumentative nature, by en- 
gaging in searing verbal brawls with his subordinate 
corps commanders. They were West Pointers, and 
he convinced himself that they sought to thwart him 
because of professional jealously. It seems not to have 
occurred to him at the time that he should either im- 
pose his will on them or court martial them. 

Doing neither, Butler saw his prizes slip away. Gen- 
eral Pierre G. T. Beauregard, hastening northward 
with troops denuding the interior of the Confederacy, 
assaulted the Federals on May 16, 1864, handily out- 
generaled Butler, and drove him hurriedly behind his 
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Bermuda Hundred breastworks. Officially, Butler was 
pleased to report that he had “gallantly” repulsed the 
Confederate onslaught. 

After that the politician-general continued working 
on his fortifications until able to report that he held 
a line that “could not be carried, if defended by ten 
thousand men, by any army of the Confederacy.” This 
was possibly true. Yet equally true, as one of Grant's 
inspectors reported, was the fact that Beauregard had 
in turn erected works that Butler could not carry. 
“Having hermetically sealed itself up at Bermuda Hun- 
dred,” the general-in-chief informed Lincoln, the Army 
of the James was “as completely shut off from further 
operations directly before Richmond as if it had been 
in a bottle strongly corked.” 

Even in his bottle “a man of untiring energy and 
activity,” Butler threw himself into a fury of labors, 
none of which led to any great accomplishment. By 
early June, for example, he had erected a 200-foot 
tower of trestle work. Known as the “Crow’s Nest,” 
it stood on Cobb's Hill on the left of his lines, near 
the Appomattox. It was topped by a nine-foot platform 
to which observers could be drawn in a large basket 
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Following the capture of Fort Harrison on 
September 29, 1864, Union forces were faced 
with a new defense line in which Forts Johnson 
(left) and Gilmer (above) were key points. 
Richmond’s defenders held these forts until the 
city was evacuated, a week before the war’s end. 


operated by a windlass. “Once on top of this lookout,” 
the general exulted, “a large portion of the peninsula, 
with all the works of the enemy, and my own lines of 
pickets and fortifications, for the space of more than 
three miles, lay like a map under my eyes.” Precisely 
what good this did it is difficult to say. 

A more permanent memento of Butler’s presence 
before the Confederate capital remains in the “Dutch 
Gap” canal, which divides Farrar’s Island from the 
northern banks of the James and is not to be seen un- 
less the motorist parks his vehicle and walks some dis- 
tance. Professedly Butler caused it to be dug, with 
much fanfare and labor, because he wished Federal 
gunboats to be disembarrassed of enemy batteries in 
moving nearer Richmond. In actuality, had they used 
the canal, they would have encountered embarrass- 
ment of potentially an even more crippling nature 
above it. But Richmond shipping interests after the war 
saw other possibilities, deepened the cut, and so saved 
commercial craft seven and a half miles. 

It is easy to write off Butler's contribution to the 
ultimate Union victory, and the man’s pretentiousness 
lends itself to satire. But there is another side to the 
picture. He did immobilize Confederate reserves that 
Lee would have welcomed in the open field. He did, 
being himself strongly positioned, send reinforcements 
to Grant in the midst of the latter's “hammering” 
campaign. And he did partially screen Grant's drive 
down to Petersburg, so that for some time Lee was 
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The heavy guns of Fort Darling and obstructions 

in the river below Drewry’s Bluff repulsed Feder- 

al efforts to steam farther up the James than the 

position of the barge (above). Now almost hid- 

den by the trees, Fort Brady was constructed 
on a bluff known as Cox’s Hill (right). 


perplexed as to the exact whereabouts of the Army of 
the Potomac. 

Eventually, too, control of the Bermuda Hundred 
peninsula covered a path of ingress for supplies chan- 
neled to the besiegers of Petersburg. And as the thin 
gray lines weakened through the murderous weeks and 
months of trench warfare, Butler’s command became 
increasingly a sheathed dagger pointing at Richmond. 
But let the Confederate northside defense be weakened 
too much and that dagger might suddenly be bared 
and made to strike. 

So did the event occur. In September, 1864, his 
reconnaissances and secret service reports indicating 
Confederate defenses in the northside area to be scantily 
manned, and in possession of a valuable enemy map, 
Butler finally decided to drive north of the James and 
refute detractors of his claims to military capacity. 
Should he be successful, he was convinced that he 
could now take Richmond. The enemy outer defenses 
were anchored at their right on the river near Chafhin’s 
Farm; thence they swung eastward to Fort (or Battery) 
Harrison, and so north and east to New Market 
Heights. In this sector he would attempt his break- 
through. 

Launched on the twenty-ninth, the attacks gave 
early promise of success. Fort Harrison was taken (to 
be renamed Fort Burnham, after a Federal general 
slain in its seizure), New Market Heights secured in 


a bold dash—made the more bold, graybacks ever after- 
Winter, 1954 


ward swore, by the fact that many of Butler's men 
had fortified courage by recourse to the bottle—and 
penetrations elsewhere effected. But the wounding of 
General E. O. C. Ord at a critical moment threw the 
drive into confusion in a vital sector; and that confu- 
sion, expanding midst mounting enemy resistance, stove 
the drive to a halt. 

On the next day Confederate detachments—arrived 
from Petersburg—counterattacked. Their movements 
being ill-coérdinated Citself evidence of the deteriora- 
tion corroding the once magnificent Army of Northern 
Virginia), and Butler's men having had time to dig in, 
little ground was yielded. The contending forces then 
set about straightening and bulwarking their new lines 
and remained eyeing each other warily. The direction 
of scarping, embrasuring, and ditching still to be found 
at Forts Brady, Harrison, Hoke, Johnson, Gregg, and 
Gilmer is well-preserved evidence of Butler’s frustrated 
designs on Richmond. There, while the last bitter 
winter of the war dragged on, Yank and Reb struggled 
more with the elements than with each other—and the 
sound of the axe and the entrenching spade was heard 
more often than the artillery. 7 7 + 
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The Fires of Smithfield 


Hams Cured in This Southside Community Have Long Excited 


: is a part of London that has 
been known for centuries as Smith- 
field. Religious dissenters were once 
burned at the stake there, but its 
reputation in more recent years has 
rested upon its meat market, the 
largest and most important in the 
British capital. 

Smithfield, Virginia, seems to have 
been named for Arthur Smith, upon 
whose land the town was established, 
and not for Smithfield, England. 
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the Admiration of Those with Discriminating Palates 


Nor have any martyrs been created 
there. Yet the younger community 
has also attained fame as a center of 
meat production. Hogs have made 
this locality so well known that many 
pronounce the words “Smithfield” 
and “ham” as if they were synony- 
mous and interchangeable. 

Lest it be thought that the town on 
Pagan Creek founded either an in- 
dustry or a way of life, be it re- 
membered that Virginians were eat- 


ing ham of their own curing long 
before there was a Smithfield in the 
colony. Pigs, while not native to 
the land, were brought here soon 
after the founding of Jamestown, some 
from England, others from Bermuda. 

These swine multiplied rapidly, and 
by 1639 they were so plentiful that 
the settlers were able to export pork 
and bacon to New England. Later 
in the colonial period, Virginians 
were sending hams to the British 
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sugar plantations in the West Indies 
and to the home island itself. Some 
difficulty was encountered in de- 
livering these in good condition, for 
worms, heat, and “the length of time 
before they came to hand” caused 
many to deteriorate ere they reached 
these distant destinations. Improve- 
ments in curing techniques, however, 
eventually reduced these causes for 
complaint. 

Colonial Virginia hogs roamed al- 
most wild in the woods and thickets 
of the Tidewater and fed upon wild 
nuts and roots. This fare, so it was 
believed, contributed to the distinctive 
flavor that even then was character- 
istic of Virginia ham. As early as 
1649, William Bullock was praising 
the colonial product as superior to 
that of his native England and ex- 
horting new settlers to raise more hogs 
and less tobacco. This, even though 
Virginia swine were smaller and 
leaner than their counterparts in the 
British Isles. 

Later commentators were even more 
lavish in their compliments. John 
Clayton, the scientifically minded 
Yorkshire parson, informed the Royal 
Society in 1688 that Virginia hams 
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Long before Huestis P. Cook 
of Richmond took a picture 
of “hog killing time” in Vir- 
ginia, the swine of Smithfield 


had begun to acquire a dis- 
tinctive flavor by feasting on 
peanut “shatterings.” 


were as good as those produced in 
the German duchy of Westphalia, 
then the source of Europe’s finest 
bacon. Forty-nine years later Wil- 
liam Byrd of “Westover,” whose 
family preferred to eat “ye Ham in 
Perfection,” was claiming that the 
meat from Virginia swine was “the 
best in the whole world.” 

The Byrds were not the only ones 
who enjoyed this delicacy. By the 
end of the colonial era it had become 
“a standing dish” in the homes of 
“the middling classes” as well as in 
those of “gentlemen of fortune.” 
Travelers of the day reported that 
“even in Williamsburg” it was custom- 
ary “to have a plate of cold ham upon 
the table,” and there was “scarcely a 
Virginia lady” who did not eat some 
for breakfast. 

Men in Chesterfield, Caroline, and 
Essex Counties, as well as in York- 
town, were curing and shipping hams 
before the Revolution began, and 
Hanover County had become a center 
of such activity within a few years 
after independence was won. The 
town of Smithfield, founded in 1752, 
turned to the same sort of enterprise 
soon after it became evident that the 
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soil of the surrounding county was 
too poor and sandy for the profit- 
able cultivation of tobacco. By 1783 
“salted hog-meat” was one of “the 
most important articles for export of 
this place.” 

One of the leading producers at 
that time was Mallory Todd, a native 
of those same Bermuda Islands from 
which some of Virginia’s first swine 
had come. After his death, his de- 
scendants maintained and expanded 
the business that he had founded, and 
the firm of E. M. Todd Company 
continued to operate well into the 
present century. Meanwhile com- 
petitors had appeared on the scene. 
One of these was George Purdie, 
“a person remarkable for curing 
good bacon,” who counted President 
Thomas Jefferson among his many 
customers. 

By 1835 the town of Smithfield 
wes able to boast of 350 houses and 
several small industries, among which 
were a tannery and two cotton “manu- 
factories.” But it was “the bacon cur- 
ing business” in which pride was justi- 
fiably taken. That enterprise was 
carried out “to great perfection more 
extensively and perhaps more profit- 
ably,” so it was maintained, “than 
any other place in the U. S.” 
(Chicago, whose future as “Hog 
Butcher of the World” lay still be- 
fore her, had just begun her history 
as an incorporated community. ) 

As “the bacon curing business” 
prospered, wharves were built along 
the shores of Pagan Creek, “a bold 
and navigable stream,” in order to 


Ancient wharves recall Smithfield’s pre-automotive past. 


accommodate the coasting vessels that 
came to fill their holds with Smith- 
field hams. “Long celebrated for its 
superior flavor and the manner in 
which it is cured,” this product be- 
came increasingly famous both in this 
country and abroad. Hams that had 
been cured by the Todds were served 
at the royal table at Windsor Castle 
early in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Andrew Stevenson of Richmond City, 
who introduced the Albemarle pippin 
to Britain’s young ruler, was then 


representing the nation at the Court 
of St. James, and it may have been 
he who brought this other Virginia 
delicacy to Her Majesty’s attention. 

Lesser folk also learned to enjoy this 
famous food, so much so that “in all 
the markets” it came to command 
“the preference.” Nor did the de- 
mand abate in later years. By 1907 
forty thousand hams were being 
shipped from Smithfield annually, and 
it was a rare year when the entire 
output was not contracted for by the 
end of March. 

Long before then the process by 
which squealing pigs were turned 
into succulent hams had been de- 
veloped and perfected. Swine select- 
ed for slaughter spent their last 
summer roaming about the country- 
side near Smithfield and seeking their 
own forage. Then, after the peanut 
crop had been harvested in the fall, 
the swine were turned into the fields 
and allowed to gorge themselves on 


Hams from this establishment made a Southside town famous. 
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the “shatterings” that the pickers had 
left. (This plant, flourishing in the 
sandy soil of the Southside, had been 
brought from Africa, so it was said, 
as food for slaves, but it had since 
become a staple item in the diet of 
Smithfield-bound hogs.) Lastly, less 
this fare make the flesh too soft and 
oily for good flavor, the animals were 
penned and there “hardened off” for 
six weeks on corn. Having thus been 
conditioned, they were butchered. 
No less important in the production 
of a good ham was the manner in 
which the carcass was cured. The 
technique used at Smithfield involved 
hand-rubbing with a solution that in- 
cluded saltpeter and the liberal use 
of salt packs, but the most important 
step was the slow smoking of the 
carcass over a smoldering fire of oak, 
hickory, and applewood. When this 
process was completed the hams were 
hung up to age for at least a year, 
this being considered the minimum 
time necessary to bring out the flavor. 


The curing of a true Smith- 
field ham has always involved 
the use of salt, saltpeter, 
smoke (below), and time for 
aging (above). 


Despite the care with which the 
packers guarded the secrets of their 
craft, imitators sprang up in different 
parts of the country, and spurious 
“Smithfield hams,” most of which 
were markedly inferior to the real 
thing, were foisted upon the un- 
suspecting. To protect an admired 
industry and to maintain a tradition, 
therefore, the General Assembly of 
Virginia took action. In 1926 that 
body declared all such attempts at 
misrepresentation to be illegal and pro- 
vided penalties for any person who 
sought to sell any but the indubitably 
genuine article within the confines of 
the commonwealth. 

And, in order that everyone would 
know what constituted authenticity in 
this matter, the legislators laid down 
a definition that was both compre- 
hensive and unexceptionable. “Gen- 
uine Smithfield hams,” so the statute 
maintains, are those that are “cut from 
the carcasses of peanut-fed hogs, raised 
in the peanut-belt of the State of 
Virginia or the State of North Caro- 
lina, and which are cured, treated, 
smoked, and processed in the town 
of Smithfield, in the State of Vir- 
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Boanerges 


pathos, denunciation, 
devout simplicity, sarcasm, tender pas- 
sages intoned with a sweetness that 
soothed souls in distress, fragments of 
song from the plantation fields or the 


tobacco factory, richly colored pic- 


tures, uplifting spirituals that struck 


John Jaspers Conviction that “De Sun 


the heart as if they were “arrows from 
an angel’s quiver” all emanated from 
the pulpit of John Jasper. The con- 
gregation of the Sixth Mount Zion 
Baptist Church of Richmond respond- 
ed to the variations in mood and sen- 
timent as if they were leaves before 


Liberated from slavery after he was fifty years old, John Jasper 
achieved renown as a preacher during Reconstruction. 


Do Move” Brought Him Worldwide Fame 


the wind. “Now they were bent down 
as if crushed with burdens; now they 
were laughing in tumults at the sur- 
prises and charms of heavenly truth; 
anon they were sobbing as if all hearts 
were broken, and in a moment hun- 
dreds were on their feet shaking hands, 
shouting, and giving forth snatches of 
jubilant song. This all seems extrava- 
gant, without sobriety entirely, but 
those that were there, perhaps with- 
out an exception, felt that it was the 
veritable house of God and the gate 
of Heaven.” 

His friend and biographer, William 
E. Hatcher, distinguished white Bap- 
tist divine, described this picturesque 
preacher and his followers. Jasper was 
“the most original, masterful, and pow- 
erful Negro preacher of the old sort 
that this country has ever produced,” 
Hatcher recalled. The gift of imagina- 
tion was his in the highest degree. He 
was an impresario who could set the 
stage and act out the parts of all the 
characters in the dramatic Biblical 
stories. Laughing, singing, shouting, 
circling the pulpit with one foot in 
his hand, kneeling in prayer, he car- 
ried his demonstrative flock with him 
through the whole broad emotional 
scale from remorse to ecstasy. Through 
this histrionic ability, he lifted them 
to the skies on the whirlwind with 
the prophet Elijah and enlisted them 
to watch waving palms before the 
throne of the heavenly Lamb of Reve- 
lations. All the while he was preach- 
ing a gospel sermon, unforgettable in 
its lessons to a recently liberated peo- 
ple whose situation was still entangled 
with the difficulties of adjusting to 
their new independence. 
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An impressive six-footer, Jasper’s 
stately walk amplified the dignity of 
his general appearance. Short, bushy 
whiskers swept up on the sides of his 
face to high cheekbones and a broad 
forehead. Alert, eager eyes and wide, 
sensitive nostrils were characteristic 
features of a normally thoughtful coun- 
tenance that grew radiant as he be- 
came more animated. In later years, he 
wore a black, clerical suit, a white 
necktie, and a pair of heavy, silver 
spectacles that were sometimes held 
by a piece of white string tied across 
his bald head. 

He bore himself in humility before 
God but with great self respect. Al- 
though he had critics, whom he some- 
times ridiculed, he always enjoyed 
the loyal support of his flock. They 
drew inspiration from his goodness 
and rejoiced in the character of their 
minister. White folks who went with 
a skeptical attitude to hear him came 
away convinced that his call was gen- 
uine and his ministry effective. 

Jasper’s understanding of his own 
people came from having shared their 
lot all his life. His mother was leader 


Baptisms in an earlier 
day were social gath- 
erings as well as 
spiritual events. Jas- 
per conducted many 
services similar to the 
one sketched by Wil- 
liam L. Sheppard 
during a religious re- 
vival in Richmond in 
the 1870's, 
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of the working women on the Peachy 
estate in Fluvanna County and the 
wife of Philip Jasper, a Negro preach- 
er. John Jasper was born the twenty- 
fourth, and last, child of this slave 
couple. Formal education was unavail- 
able for a boy of his race and era, but 
his store of practical knowledge began 
to accumulate as soon as he could 
work. As a small child he helped the 
driver of the ox team as cart boy. 
When he was a little older he waited 
on the table, gardened, and performed 
other household chores for the Peachys 
in the city of Williamsburg. As he 
approached manhood, he was hired 
out to work as a stemmer in tobacco 
factories in Richmond and for a short 
time in the coal mines in Chesterfield 
County. No marked evidence of his 
destiny is recorded during these years, 
although it is said that he showed the 
quality of leadership in his youth. But 
he found no satisfactory outlet for his 
great energies. 

On his twenty-seventh birthday, the 
Fourth of July, 1839, Jasper, still a 
slave, sat in Capitol Square in Rich- 
mond. Suddenly seized by an aware- 


ness of his sins, he left the place, as 
he expressed it, “badly crippled.” It 
was later in the month, on a stifling, 
hot summer day at the tobacco fac- 
tory, when he seemed to be hopelessly 
bowed down with the weight of his 
sins, that the flood of salvation began 
to roll through his soul. Unable to 
suppress his joy, he broke forth with 
a shout to the glory of his Redeemer 
that could be heard, he said, all the 
way across James River in Manchester. 
His fellow slaves, who caught the 
note of triumph in his voice, were on 
the verge of a general revival when 
an overseer unceremoniously quelled 
Jasper and sent him back to his work. 
But Samuel Hardgrove, the factory 
owner, heard the commotion and sent 
for him. After listening sympathetical- 
ly to Jasper’s confession of his religious 
experience, Hardgrove, a member of 
the First Baptist Church in Richmond, 
gave the slave the rest of the day off 
and permission to tell everybody in 
the factory what the Lord had done 
for him. Jasper always expressed deep 
gratitude to “Mars Sam” whenever he 
told the story of his conversion. 
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The Sixth Mount Zion Baptist Church, completed in 1890, has 


since been enlarged and remodeled. 


Illiteracy was no easy handicap to 
overcome as an adult, but this Jasper 
did with the help of a fellow slave and 
a “New York” spelling book, which 
he studied at nights for seven months. 
| As he progressed far enough, he began 
| to read the Bible, skipping the long 
words, then gradually mastering these 

too. Later he could recite many of its 
lengthy passages from memory. He 
preached in dialect and was most at 
home in this medium of expression, 
but it was said that he could speak 
grammatically correct English in his 
later years if the occasion required it. 

While he was a slave, Jasper reached 
his greatest heights as a preacher of 
funeral sermons. The funeral was 
sometimes an all-day affair, calling for 
much preparation and gathering of 
kindred. It was often held some weeks 
or even months after the actual burial. 
These were times when the slaves 
asked their masters for preachers of 
their own race, men who understood 
their feelings. Jasper received frequent 
calls in the neighborhood of Rich- 
mond. His ability to stir the imagina- 
tions and emotions of the mourners 
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was such that they often fell to the 
ground as if in trances and sometimes 
remained in that state for hours. Per- 
mission from a slave’s owner was re- 
quired by law for time off to preach, 
and this Samuel Hardgrove, who be- 
came Jasper’s owner, granted. He 
charged one dollar for every workday 
that his slave missed from the fac- 
tory; on Sundays he made no charge 
for his preaching. 

Jasper’s desire for a church of his 
own was gratified soon after he began 
carrying donations from the Baptist 
churches of Richmond to the Foreign 
Mission Board in Petersburg. The 
Third Baptist Church of Petersburg, 
in debt and in need of improvements, 
asked him to preach there two Sun- 
days of each month. Jasper accepted 
the call. Within a year’s time, the 
church debt was paid. 

After the Civil War broke out, he 
was asked to preach to soldiers in the 
hospitals of the Confederate capital, 
where he often brought comfort to 
the sick and wounded. At the end 
of the conflict, he found himself a 
free man, with 73¢ in cash but owing 


$42.00 in house rent. To earn money, 
he cleaned bricks and helped in the 
rebuilding of the city. Soon after the 
war, he returned for a short time to 
his pastorate in Petersburg and in 
addition organized the First Baptist 
Church of Weldon, North Carolina. 
Subsequently he did general mission- 
ary work in Richmond for a time. 
In commenting on his freedom, he 
claimed that now he was a servant of 
King Jesus; but that was a kind of 
slavery he liked, and he wished never 
to be free of it. 

The strong inner call to establish 
a church and the requests of his 
friends in the city led him to form 
a congregation of nine of his fellow 
Christian men and women. They met 
in a shanty on Brown’s Island in the 
James River near Richmond. This 
was the humble beginning of the 
Sixth Mount Zion Baptist Church. 
Jasper’s salary, $9.00 a week, was 
collected from the members on Satur- 
day night and given to him after the 
service on Sunday. Throngs gathered 
for the baptismal services held at the 
water’s edge, and the number of con- 
verts grew. Rented quarters in Rich- 
mond housed the congregation until 
they were able to buy, for $2,025, a 
Presbyterian mission church in a sec- 
tion of the city where the population 
was shifting from white to Negro. 
Within three years this church paid 
its debt. Membership continued to 
grow at such a pace that an addition 
costing over $5,000 was added and 
the old part of the building remodeled 
at a cost of $1,200. 

Jasper refused to set a salary for 
himself when times were hard for his 
church. As members of the congrega- 
tion became more prosperous and 
pressed him to name a sum, he told 
them he would take $62.50 a month. 
He lived in a modest frame parsonage 
at 1112 St. James Street (renumbered 
in recent years to 1118). His fruit 
trees and a small garden there sup- 
plemented the fare of his table. Four 
times married, Jasper was separated 
from his first two wives on grounds 
acceptable to his church; his third 
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wife died; and his fourth outlived him. 

It was in the spring of 1878 that 
John Jasper’s most famous sermon, 
“De Sun Do Move,” began to attract 
attention beyond the walls of his own 
church. Supporting his proposition by 
such passages as Joshua’s commanding 
the sun to stand still, Jasper argued 
that it could not have stopped if it 
had not been moving. He also pro- 
claimed the scriptural belief that the 
earth was square, based on the seventh 
chapter of Revelations, wherein the 
angels were described as standing on 
the four corners of the earth holding 
the four winds. If the earth were 
really round, where did it keep its 
corners? Jasper did not ask his hearers 
to believe him but to believe the 
Word of God. The scientists and 
philosophers who tried to dissuade 
him from his beliefs never referred 
to the Bible in their explanations, he 
asserted. 

Other ministers of his own race and 
denomination called his theory “a base 
fabrication” in an open letter to the 
Richmond newspapers that resulted in 
the calling of a local church council 


An early photograph 
of John Jasper, 
framed and deco- 


rated with crape, 
hangs in the memo- 
rial room of the 
church he founded. 
Also preserved there 
are his Bible, com- 
munion service, and 
pulpit furniture. 
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to hear both sides. Jasper’s faith, 
though severely tested, brought him 
through this trial with flying colors 
and left his critics somewhat abashed. 
Had they not applied their unholy 
epithets to the Word of God? 

His stand on the tradition of Holy 
Writ in direct conflict with the Coper- 
nican theory caused great excitement 
and drew numbers of 
requests for him to re- 
peat his sermon. On 
one of these occasions, 
the church and the 
streets nearby were 
filled hours in advance 
of the announced time 
of the sermon. Mem- 
bers of the legislature, 
lawyers, ministers, phy- 
sicians, and ladies went 
to hear it. He gave the 
sermon in Mozart Hall 
in Richmond. A lec- 
ture bureau sponsored 
a Northern tour dur- 
ing which he spoke 
in Washington, Balti- 
more, some of the New 


Jersey cities, and Philadelphia. Though 
he always said he considered his tour a 
success, it is not known how much 
money, if any, was raised toward build- 
ing a new church for his flock. That 
had been his chief motive in under- 
taking public appearances in distant 
places. 

Less well-known than “De Sun Do 
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The handsome granite shaft that honors Jasper in Richmond’s 
Woodland Cemetery was erected several years after his death. 


Move,” one of Jasper’s greatest ser- 
mons was preached at the funeral of 
two members of his congregation. 
Many years after he had heard it, 
Hatcher regretted not being able to 
do justice to the original; still, much 
of its power is evident in his abridged 
version. In essence, Jasper maintained, 


Death has admitted that King Jesus 
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has torn his banners down—now Death 
can only open the gates and let His 
people pass through on their way to 
glory. At every climax, Jasper sang 
a chorus ending with the words “Oh, 
what mus’ it be to be thar?” “In point 
of vivid description,” Hatcher has 
written, “it surpassed all I had heard 
or read”—eloquent testimony indeed. 


Soon after his seventieth year, the 
Sixth Mount Zion Baptist Church 
of Richmond, by this time number- 
ing about 2,000 members, was ready 
to build again. The new church 
on Duval Street was completed in 
1890, a monument to the faithful 
labors of this unusual man. His lead- 
ership was consistently in the direc- 
tion of spiritual uplift. Unlike many 
of his contemporaries, he never took 
any active part in politics and even 
discouraged his flock from entering 
the field at that time because of his 
fear that they would become pawns 
of the politicians in control. 

At the ripe age of 88, Jasper died 
on March 30, 1901, an event for 
which he had long prepared himself 
and foretold in the spiritual he often 
sang as he closed his sermons: 


Ev’budy got ter rise ter meet 
King Jesus in de mornin’, 

De high and de lo’, 

De rich and de po’, 

De bond and de free, 


As well as me. 


His funeral was an occasion worthy 
of his career. Several leaders in the 
Baptist Church, both Negro and white, 
spoke at the church services. His 
resplendent casket, ornamented with 
silver cord and handles, was drawn in 
a hearse by four black horses to the 
Mechanic’s Cemetery in Richmond, 
where friends subsequently erected a 
handsome granite obelisk to mark his 
grave. In 1918 he was reburied in 
Woodland Cemetery. 

Such was his hold upon his fol- 
lowers that he has been the subject 
of three full-length biographies, two 
university studies, and a large number 
of newspaper articles. While it is de- 
plored by some that his greatest fame 
rests largely upon a single sermon 
which conflicted with current scientif- 
ic explanations, certainly Jasper’s rep- 
utation for faith suffered not one whit 
and perhaps was augmented by his 
position. His living monument, built 
while he and his liberated fellows 
were tasting the first fruits of a new 
freedom, is the Sixth Mount Zion 
Baptist Church. It still flourishes. + + + 
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Men Against 
the Swamp 


Since the Early Colonists First Entered the 
Great Dismal, Its Area Has Shrunk, 
but Its Wild Heart Still Defies 


the Forces of Progress 


fT, many, particularly to those who have never seen 
it, the Dismal Swamp is a deadly morass, a fearsome 
place to be avoided. To more enterprising folk it has 
offered a challenge laden with opportunity. Farmers 
have reclaimed scattered tracts of land from its grip, 
and lumbermen have exploited it for its juniper and 
cypress. Engineers have overcome its imagined terrors 
and real difficulties to build canals and _ railroads 
through it. Poets have drawn inspiration from its 
weird beauty, sportsmen have ranged through it to 
hunt and fish, and fugitives from various dispensers 
of justice have sought safety in its depths. 

Spreading across large parts of Norfolk and Nanse- 
mond counties and extending across the common- 
wealth’s southern border into North Carolina, the 
swamp proper now covers approximately 750 square 
miles. Yet, in times not too long past, it was three 
times larger than it is now. Natural causes have 
contributed to this shrinkage, but restless and ingenious 
man, armed with axes and spades, has also done much 
to make the Great Dismal smaller. 

Settlers were living on the borders of the great 
morass as early as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. These hardy squatters grazed their cattle in 
the swamp and carried on limited lumbering opera- 
tions along its edges, but they knew little about the 
interior “notwithstanding they had liv'd their whole 
lives within smell of it.” In nearby Norfolk, where 
the “borderers” sold the boards and shingles they had 
cut in the marsh, people “knew just enough of that 
frightful place to avoid it.” 
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Men who have wished to farm in the Great 
Dismal have had to cut deep trenches to drain 
the water-logged soil. 


No one crossed the Great Dismal from one end to 
the other, so far as it is known, until 1728. In that 
year two teams of officials and surveyors representing 
Virginia and North Carolina ran the boundary line 
between those two colonies, and their work necessarily 
took them into and through the heart of the morass. 
One of the commissioners for Virginia was Colonel 
William Byrd of “Westover,” and his experiences at 
the time inspired the earliest known description of 
this region of mystery. 

To be sure, the comfort-loving sophisticate did not 
himself go all the way through the “horrible desart.” 
He and his fellow-commissioners left that foot-slogging 
task to the surveyors and their assistants, and those 
first “Dismalites” spent fifteen miserable days in that 
“vast body of dirt and nastiness.” But Byrd did go 
into the swamp for an exhausting half-mile and there- 
by saw enough of it to convince himself that it was 
an exceedingly dangerous and unhealthy place. 

Yet the squeamish squire of “Westover” was the first 
to see the area as it might be. He proposed that the 
swamp be drained by ditching and that the land thus 
reclaimed be put into cultivation. As for the rich 
and heavy growths of cypress and other trees in which 
the region abounded, he suggested that “all the timber 
cut down to clear the ground” be made into shingles, 
clapboards, casks, tar, and other useful products. He 
called for a canal through the “desart” that would 
connect the Elizabeth River with Albemarle Sound, 
predicting that this would result in considerable com- 


mercial advantage to both Virginia and neighboring 
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“Shingle flats” long accounted for most of the 
traffic on the Dismal Swamp Canal. 


North Carolina. William Byrd thus prophesied the 
future development of the Great Dismal, but no action 
was taken on his proposals in his lifetime or for many 
years after his death. 

Throughout the middle years of the eighteenth 
century, however, there were sporadic and scattered 
efforts to penetrate the swamp. Settlers encroached 
more closely upon its borders. A few hardy folk es- 
tablished themselves on hummocks of 
higher ground and succeeded in estab- 
lishing farms there. Lumbermen ranged 
farther into the interior in search of 
wood, and runaway slaves hid them- 
selves in its wildest and remotest depths. 
But for most people the region remained 
a terra incognita. 

Then in 1763 George Washington 
paid a visit to the Great Dismal in search 
of land to add to his already large hold- 
ings in other parts of the colony. The 
ambitious young squire of “Mount Ver- 
non” skirted the edges of the morass, 
went into it for a few miles at some 
points, and saw that it was “prodigious 
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fine land.” Thus inspired, he and nine other planters 
organized the Dismal Swamp Land Company and that 
same year patented 40,000 acres in “the interior and 
richest part” of the region. Having secured authority 
from the General Assembly of Virginia to “make such 
canals” as were necessary to drain the region, they 
cut a five-mile ditch from the western edge of the 
Great Dismal to Lake Drummond in the interior. 

The company made little sustained effort to reclaim 
that part of the swamp in its possession, however, and 
devoted itself almost exclusively to lumbering. The 
Washington Ditch, as its first canal came to be called, 
was used to bring logs, shingles, and other wood 
products out of the interior to a point seven miles 
below the town of Suffolk. This waterway continued 
in extensive use until 1810 when a second and longer 
route was dug to the lake. Known as the Jericho 
Canal, it began two miles from Suffolk on Shingle 
Creek. As it afforded much greater convenience to 
those using it, it soon superseded the Washington 
Ditch as the principal lumber canal in the region. 

Another group of entrepreneurs, dedicated to a dif- 
ferent sort of project, appeared on the scene shortly 
after the close of the Revolutionary War. The Dismal 
Swamp Canal Company, chartered by Virginia in 
1787 and by North Carolina three years later, was 
formed to dig the long-proposed waterway between 
Hampton Roads and Albemarle Sound. Work was 
begun in 1793, with gangs of slaves starting at each 
end of the projected route. 

The difficulty of the terrain slowed progress, and 
it took twelve years to complete the twenty-two mile 
cut between Deep Creek on the Elizabeth and Joyce’s 
Creek on the Pasquotank. The canal was opened to 
through traffic in 1805, but it was so narrow that it 


Rudely built shanties, open on three sides, sheltered those 
who cut timber in the depths of the morass. 
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could not be used by any vessels larger than the 
“shingle flats” used in the timber trade. The “feeder 
ditch,” which connected the main route with Lake 
Drummond, was finished in 1815, but no other new 
construction was undertaken until after 1826. 

In that year a fortuitous combination of state and 
federal aid enabled the promoters to begin long-de- 
layed improvements. The army engineers who then 
furnished technical assistance dreamed of an intra- 
coastal waterway that would connect the northern 
and southern seaboard states, and they hoped that 
the Dismal Swamp Canal would be a vital link in 
such a system. These plans were long in materializing, 
for the waterway did not come into being until early 
in the twentieth century and the canal did not become 
part of it until 1929. 

Nonetheless, changes were launched in 1826 that 
enabled the ditch to prosper and to fulfill its original 
function. The main trunk of the waterway was 
widened and deepened, both entrances were dredged, 
and embankments and locks were strengthened. After 
this work was completed in 1829, traffic through the 
canal increased and tolls mounted. For the first time 
this thoroughfare began providing the hitherto iso- 
lated regions around Albemarle Sound with a regular 
and dependable access to outside markets. That the 
products of the North Carolina tidewater thereby 
flowed through Norfolk, to the considerable benefit 
of that port, was also part of the founders’ design. 
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The steamboat became an increasingly familiar sight along the course of the canal. 


By 1830 progress of a somewhat different sort had 
reached the Great Dismal. A hostelry, known variously 
as the “Lake Drummond Hotel” and as the “Half- 
Way House,” was built on the bank of the canal at 
the point where that waterway crossed the state line. 
Dinners at this establishment were only fifty cents, a 
day's board was but a dollar, and a man could stay 
a month at the “Lake Drummond” for eighteen dollars. 

Yet these prices, attractive as they were, were not 
the principal source of the hotel’s popularity. Seekers 
after privacy seem to have composed a large part of 
its clientele, and its proprietor proudly boasted that 
the place’s very location made it “fully applicable for 
all the purposes of life, as eating, drinking, sleeping, 
marrying, duelling, &c.” Inasmuch as the table fare 
was said to consist largely of bacon and hominy, it is 
a fair assumption that “eating” was not the main rea- 
son why visitors stopped at this bizarre establishment. 

During the ante-bellum period and afterward travel- 
ers began to come into the Great Dismal to admire 
its wild beauty. It is not recorded that these early 
tourists joined the duelists and the elopers at the 
“Half-Way House,” but many of them probably used 
the canal and the “feeder ditch” to reach Lake Drum- 
mond. Others traveled to that storied pond, made 
famous by Thomas Moore’s popular ballad, by way of 
Suffolk and the Jericho Canal. Visitors who took the 
latter route often used the land company’s com- 
fortable covered barge, a slow-moving craft that was 
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Cypress trees with exposed roots stand like grotesque 
over the dark waters of Lake Drummond. 


propelled by men instead of being towed by mules 
as were boats on other canals. 

Most travelers were careful not to stray far from 
the known ways, once they were in the swamp. Some 
fished in the dark red waters of the lake, but almost 
everyone tended to avoid the game-rich but dangerous 
interior. Indeed, only “the most resolute and experi- 
enced swampers” dared to go very far into “this vast 
wilderness.” ‘Treacherous bogs and quicksands were 
everywhere; wild cattle, noted for their ferocity, roamed 
at large in the woods; and runaway slaves, some of 
whom were desperate men, lurked in the more remote 
parts of the morass. As if these were not perils enough, 
the Great Dismal was notoriously ful! of snakes, and 
every visitor was regaled with harrowing tales of the 
dread water moccasin and other fearsome serpents. 

Those who knew the swamp and its secrets best 
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were the Negro slaves who were em- 
ployed in lumbering operations by the 
land company and by various inde- 
pendents. These “swampers,” who were 
paid by the task, lived in primitive 
“horse camps” beside the Jericho and 
along the banks of the smaller canals 
which branched off from that waterway. 
Cutting juniper and cypress in the 
Great Dismal was heavy and some- 
times dangerous work, and hauling the 
wood out of the morass was also difficult. 
The men engaged in these tasks, how- 
ever, enjoyed considerable freedom from 
supervision and were able to spend their 
leisure in hunting, fishing, and in any 
other way that they saw fit. 

While lumbering was the major ac- 
tivity pursued in the region during the 
ante-bellum period, some progress was 
made during that era in reclamation. 
Scattered tracts of inundated land were 
drained and put into cultivation. This 
process was carried on most successfully 
along the borders of the marsh and 
along the eastern bank of the Dismal 
Swamp Canal. Those farmers who en- 
gaged in such efforts made little or no 
attempt to coordinate their operations, 
each owner being content to drain his 
sentries own property without regard to what 

his neighbor was doing. Much of the 
land that was reclaimed in this way, 
however, proved exceedingly fertile, and a few of 
these pioneers achieved a modest but real prosperity. 

Railroads also made their appearance, and two dif- 
ferent lines had penetrated the swamp before the 
beginning of the Civil War. The first of these was 
the Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad, which crossed 
the area in 1834. This road, later the Seaboard and 
Roanoke, passed through the northernmost part of 
the Great Dismal, and the relatively short section of 
its tracks which actually crossed marshy ground was 
supported on piles. 

The next effort was made two decades later by the 
Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad under the direction 
of its chief engineer, the diminutive but dynamic 
William Mahone. The new line’s right of way ran 
some miles to the south of the Portsmouth route, and 
those concerned in its construction had to contend 
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with a somewhat broader expanse of morass. Mahone’s 
surveyors found the Great Dismal was “a tight place” 
when they ran the line in the late summer of 1853. 
Wading through water that was often eighteen inches 
deep, they had to cut their way between “two walls 
of weeds and briars” and to work in an atmosphere 
that was “as hot as an oven to breathe.” Despite hard- 
ships that were reminiscent of those suffered by Colonel 
Byrd's party more than a century before, the surveyors 
persisted and reached Suffolk early in the fall. 

Construction began shortly thereafter, and the build- 
ers, as might be expected, ran into considerable dif- 
ficulties. There were doubters who predicted that a 
secure roadbed could not be laid on the quaking and 
sodden surface of the swamp, but Mahone confounded 
them and “overcame the imagined danger.” He had 
a shallow trench dug along the proposed route, filled 
it with green timber, and covered the logs with earth. 
Tracks were laid on top of this foundation, and the 
trains of the Norfolk and Petersburg began passing 
over it by the spring of 1858. 

For all of the extensive labor required, that part of 
the road which passed through the Dismal was con- 
sidered “one of the most substantial and economically 
constructed sections of the entire line.” Mahone, his 
professional reputation greatly enhanced, went on to 
win even greater fame in war and politics. The rail- 
road which he had helped to build prospered and, as 
the Norfolk and Western, it became one of the most 
extensive systems in the south. 

The Civil War put a temporary end to all con- 
structive activity in the vicinity of the swamp, and 
the region was important during that conflict mainly 
as a base for Confederate guerrillas and as a refuge 
for deserters from both armies. Transportation facili- 
ties there suffered from neglect, and the postwar 
recovery of some of these, particularly the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, was painfully slow. 

The process of reclamation inevitably languished 
during the early sixties, but it was resumed soon after 
the close of hostilities. Most of the gains that were 
made against the swamp then and later were in the 
eastern part. Less progress was achieved in the difh- 
cult land west of the canal, and the area around Lake 
Drummond continued in the same wild state that had 
once characterized the whole region. 

Lumbering, of course, continued to be an important 
activity in the marshier portions of the Great Dismal, 
and the “swampers” and their “horse camps” con- 
tinued to provide the principal evidences of human 
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life there. After the Civil War, however, sportsmen 
began to go into the sodden wilderness in search of 
game. Hunters stalked black bear, deer, and other 
beasts in the once-feared interior, usually with fire- 
arms but on occasion with bows and arrows. Fishermen 
continued to cast their lines into the dusky waters of 
Lake Drummond. And, for the foreseeable future, it 
is likely that the lumbermen and the sportsmen will 
have what is left of the swamp to themselves. 

Only two centuries and a quarter have passed since 
the second William Byrd pronounced the area a “hor- 
rible desart.”. Much has been accomplished in that 
time toward making the Dismal Swamp “as good land 
as any in the country,” which Byrd himself thought 
was possible. It is likely, therefore, that this battle 
against the morass will go on until the entire region 
is drained, cultivated, and inhabited. It is equally 
probable that the Great Dismal will resist its attackers 
and that it will continue to be an inspiration and a 
challenge for generations yet to come. 7 7 4 


Fugitives who fled into “that frightful place” 
to avoid arrest have seldom been pursued. 
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a in 1803 an Irish poet paid a 
visit to Virginia and was not im- 
pressed. When young’ Thomas 
Moore landed in Norfolk on No- 
vember 5 he was full of “flattering 
expectations” about America, but he 
was quickly disillusioned. The New 
World was slow to show its apprecia- 
tion of his genius, the first fruits of 
which had been so satisfyingly ap- 
plauded by fashionable folk in the 
Old. The rather spoiled prodigy lost 
no time in venting his chagrin. 
Norfolk, he declared, was “an un- 
favorable specimen of America,” “the 
temple’s meanest part.” Disregard- 
ing the fact that the town was still 
reeling from the impact of a yellow 
fever epidemic, he pointed out dis- 
gustedly that there were naught but 
“dogs and negroes” to be seen in the 
streets. As for the “few ladies” that 
he met, these were “the most unlovely 
pieces of crockery” that this curly- 
headed little connoisseur of feminine 
beauty had ever seen. Indeed, the 
only one of his comments that Nor- 
folkers might have found flattering 
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was wrong. Moore had them living 
in “the capital of Virginia.” 

He found a congenial refuge, 
however, at the British consulate on 
Main Street, and there he stayed 
until he left the port. In the drawing 
room there was a harpsichord and, 
even better, there were copies of some 
of his own songs. His host, Colonel 
John Hamilton, was a former Tory 
and “a plain and hospitable man,” 
but the poet was drawn even more 
closely to the consul’s lady. 

She “caught her way” to his heart, 
so he informed his own doting parent, 
by calling herself his “mother.” This 
did not prevent him from paying 
thymed tribute to Mrs. Hamilton and 
to “the beauty and redundance of 
her tresses.” It is doubtful, however, 
if anyone, including their author, 
took these gallant little verses very 
seriously. 

Moore stayed in Norfolk for al- 
most two months, waiting for a ship 
to take him to Bermuda and to the 
British government job that awaited 
his attention there. Before his de- 


The Minstrel Sang 
of a Dusky Lake 


Thomas Moore Saw Little to Admire 
in Plague-Wearied Norfolk, but He 


Made Nearby Lake Drummond 


Famous throughout the World 


parture from the Virginia port, he 
learned of the nearby little-known 
“Lake of the Dismal Swamp” and 
was inspired to write his famous 
ballad upon that theme. 

Perhaps Colonel Hamilton had 
taken him into the morass by way of 
the still-uncompleted Dismal Swamp 
Canal. If so, Moore probably did not 
see Lake Drummond itself, since the 
connecting “feeder ditch” had not even 
been begun. Perhaps his host took 
him to Suffolk and then down the 
Washington Ditch, at that time the 
only safe route to “Drummond's 
Pond.” 

Years later an aged Negro boat- 
man of Suffolk recalled that he had 
once taken “a mighty nice-lookin’ 
man” to the lake in his skiff, and 
that the stranger had identified him- 
self as Thomas Moore. ‘The latter 
had “kep’ writin’ all de way,” though 
he had paused long enough to pour 
two drinks of Irish whiskey from “a 
silber jug wid a silber stopper.” The 
man called Moore had then announced 
that “he was gwine to de lake to write 
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Moore’s poem inspired this 
sketch by “Porte Crayon.” 


about a spirit dat is seen dar paddlin’ a 
kunnue,” but the boatman had not 
turned back. He had rowed his 
passenger to his destination and then 
had brought him back to Suffolk. 

All of this may have happened, 
even as Uncle Tony said it did. 
His passenger may have been Moore 
himself—unless it was some more 
local wag amusing himself at the 
boatman’s expense. For the poet may 
not have gone into the swamp at all. 
Perhaps he had merely absorbed 
local tales and legends at the con- 
sulate and had let his imagination 
supply the place of observation. 

He based his ballad upon the 
simple and melancholy tale of a be- 
treaved lover who had lost his mind. 
Crying that his sweetheart was not 
dead but “gone to the Dismal Swamp,” 
the grief-stricken man had disap- 
peared into that dreaded wilderness 
and had not been seen again. 
Moore’s “poetic paraphrase” of this 
legend was heavily laden with the 
sentimental romanticism so popular 
in his time and was reinforced by a 
strong touch of the supernatural. 
The poem ended with the lovers, 
reunited in death, paddling “their 
white canoe” across Lake Drummond 
by the light of “a firefly lamp.” 

As literature this was not great or 
even particularly good. But when 
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the bard sent his crazed hero 
struggling “through many a 
fen where the serpent feeds” 
and let him sleep fitfully 


. where the deadly vine 
doth weep 

Its venomous tear and night- 
ly steep 

The flesh with blistering 
dew, 


he caught something of the 
dread with which folk then 
regarded the Great Dismal. 
Moore was not, of course, the 
first or the last writer to exag- 
gerate the horrors of the swamp, but 
he was probably the most widely-read 
author who dealt with that theme. 
The influence of his poem was there- 
fore considerable. It was set to music, 
sometime after its publication in 
1806, and in that form became a 
popular lullaby. The noted illustra- 
tor, “Porte Crayon,” heard it sung 
over his cradle in faraway Berkeley 
County, Virginia (where he was born 
David Hunter Strother in 1816). 
“That old wailing melody” recurred 
to him when he paid a visit to 
‘Drummond’s Pond” in 1856, and 
others must have had a_ similar 
experience. 

“The Lake of the Dismal Swamp” 
was not the only poem that Moore 
wrote upon a Virginia theme. Most 
of the others were composed as a 
result of his second visit to America 
in the late spring of 1804, but none 
attained the popularity of his ballad 
of “the death-cold maid.” 

Certain of the others were slash- 
ingly satirical; bad roads, the “bar- 
barous” names of Virginia rivers, and 
President Thomas Jefferson were 
among the targets of his scorn. 
Some were complimentary but highly 
personal, such as his effusive Stanzas 
to Mrs. John Hamilton’s unbound 
hair. Then there was “To The Fire- 
fly,” which he composed during a 
night stagecoach ride from Richmond 
to Fredericksburg, but nothing in that 


introspective sonnet suggests the Vir- 
ginia countryside or any other par- 
ticular locale. 

The visit of 1804, which took 
Moore to the St. Lawrence, produced 
other “poems relating to America,” 
among which were “Song of the Evil 
Spirit of the Woods” and “A Canadian 
Boat Song,” but these were inspired 
by sights and experiences far removed 
from Virginia. After returning to 
England that autumn he produced 
some of his best poems, the most 
famous of which were contained in 
his Irish Melodies, but he never 
again touched upon an American or 
a Virginia theme. 

“The Lake of the Dismal Swamp” 
continued, therefore, to be his most 
durable work about the Old Do- 
minion. Its vogue faded, however, 
and by the early years of this century 
it had “through constant reiteration 
somewhat worn out its welcome” even 
in “the immediate vicinage of the 
Swamp.” The old British consulate 
on Norfolk’s Main Street, that “aban- 
doned temple of the Muses” where 
he allegedly wrote this oft-quoted 
ballad, disappeared under the rising 
tide of modern commerce. The 
swamp itself is no longer the fear- 
some place that it was when Moore 
first heard of it, and crowds of fisher- 
men long ago drove all white canoes 
from the surface of “the dusky lake.” 
Poetry, like nature, has lost one of 
its better known monsters. 


The British consulate was the 
poet’s Norfolk “home.” 
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While lawyers argued over 

his fate before a crowded 

courtroom, the defendant ex- 

pressed his indifference and 

dramatized his minor hurts by 

assuming the pose of the re- 
signed invalid. 


= Brown marched into Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia, on the night of Octo- 
ber 16, 1859, expecting to launch an 
abolitionist crusade. Without difficul- 
ty his band seized the United States 
Armory there and tock possession of 
its store of arms. Then he sat down 
to wait for the slaves who he hoped 
would rise and join his tiny army in 
a fight for freedom. In the interim, 
he and his fellow insurrectionists ter- 
rorized the little river town. Four 
people, one of them a free Negro, 
were killed. 

The old man had planned to sweep 
through Virginia and the other slave 
states, liberating as he advanced. He 
had pictured himself as a conqueror, 
gathering applause from the North 
and spoils from the South. But he 
frittered away his brief opportunity, 
and the bondsmen did not revolt. By 
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the following night the Virginia mili- 
tia had cornered him in the fire engine 
house at the armory. 

Brown and his followers had escaped 
retribution for their crimes on Potta- 
watomie Creek in Kansas when they 
had ridden away on the horses of their 
victims, but they were not to escape the 
consequences of their deeds at Harper’s 
Ferry. Shortly after dawn on October 
18, a party of United States Marines 
battered in the door of his improvised 
fortress and captured him and _ his 
surviving henchmen. The prominent 
citizens who had been held there as 
hostages were rescued unhurt. Brown 
himself had put up a desperate fight 
until Lieutenant Isaac Green, armed 
with a light dress sabre, wounded him 
on the head and in the left side. Neith- 
er of these injuries was serious, but 
the prisoner was to make the most of 
them at his forthcoming trial. 

The captives were interrogated by 
Henry A. Wise, Governor of Virginia, 
who had hastened to the scene from 
Richmond. Then they were moved to 
Charles Town, the nearby seat of Jef- 
ferson County, and lodged in the jail 
there. Arrangements were made to try 
them as quickly as possible, and the 
governor appointed Andrew Hunter, 
a veteran of the Charles Town bar, as 
special prosecutor. He was to assist 
Charles Harding, commonwealth’s at- 


Treason on Trial 


How John Brown Conspired to Assure 


His Own Martyrdom 


torney for Jefferson County, but the 
latter was to take little part in the 
proceedings that followed. 

The regular fall term of the circuit 
court opened in Charles Town on Oc- 
tober 20, two days after Brown and 
his men were apprehended. Virginia 
law required that they be brought to 
trial before that term ended, and one 
week after their arrest the prisoners 
were arraigned before the examining 
court. Brown spent that time writing 
to his admirers in the North and ap- 
pealing to them for legal assistance. 

That aid had not appeared by Oc- 
tober 25, the day that the old man 
and his followers faced the eight 
justices of the peace who composed 
the examining court. Brown brushed 
aside all their questions and, adopt- 
ing a technique still occasionally em- 
ployed, he launched into an attack on 
the court and begged to be excused 
from “the mockery of a trial.” The 
judges ignored this blast and observed 
that he and his friends were without 
an attorney. They therefore appointed 
Charles James Faulkner and Lawson 
Botts as defense counsel. When the 
former withdrew, he was replaced by 
Thomas C. Green, mayor of Charles 
Town. 

At noon the next day, the grand 
jury returned a true bill against Brown 
and his men, charging each of them 
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with treason against the common- 
wealth, with conspiracy to incite a 
slave revolt, and with murder. The 
prisoners were brought immediately 
into court to answer to this indictment. 

Brown promptly requested a_post- 
ponement. “I have been promised a 
fair trial,” he declaimed, “and I am 
not now in circumstances that enable 
me to attend a trial, owing to the state 
of my health.” He referred at pathetic 
length to his wounds, one of which 
was so serious, he declared, that his 
hearing had been affected. 

Judge Richard Parker, who pre- 
sided, was dignified but firm. The ac- 
cused, he ruled, would have to be 
arraigned before any other matters 
were considered. The indictment was 
read, and each defendant plead “Not 
Guilty.” Each asked to be tried sep- 
arately, and Hunter elected to try the 
ringleader first. 

A plea for postponement on medi- 
cal grounds was rejected when Dr. J. 
F. Mason, physician at the jail, showed 
that Brown’s wounds were not severe 
enough to handicap his defense. A 
plea for delay until counsel could ar- 
rive from the North was denied after 
Brown failed to name any barrister 
from that quarter who had consented 
to appear. Judge Parker, conscious 
that the court faced an unusually 
crowded docket, was resolved to try 
Brown as quickly as possible. 

That afternoon Brown, still fight- 
ing a delaying action, contended that 
he was too weak to rise from his bed. 
He was thereupon placed on a cot 
and carried thus into the courtroom. 
Lying there inside the bar, he turned 
his back to the bench, pulled the 
counterpane close under his grizzled 
chin, and lay quietly, his eyes closed, 
while a jury was being chosen. 

Once this was done the court re- 
cessed until the next morning. Brown 
rose from his bed and walked with his 
guard to the jail across the street. The 
material spoils of the South were now 
forever beyond his reach, but he seems 
to have understood that the applause, 
even the adoration, of the North was 
within his grasp. 
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When court opened 
again on Thursday, Law- 
son Botts read a telegram 
that he had just received 
from a man in Akron, 
Ohio. His correspondent 
had known the prisoner's 
family, it seemed, and he 
told of the hereditary in- 
sanity that had afflicted 
Brown’s mother and some 
of her kin. Brown con- 
firmed most of these alle- 
gations, but he haughtily 
refused to avail himself of 
the opportunity thus of- 
fered to him. 

“I am perfectly uncon- 
scious of insanity,” he 
protested, “and I view 
with utter contempt, and 
I reject, so far as I am 
capable, any attempt to 
interfere in my behalf on 
that score.” 

Proof of insanity would have dis- 
qualified Brown for his chosen role of 
martyr. Nor was the prosecution par- 
ticularly eager to press the point. To 
be sure, Governor Wise later thought 
of having Brown examined by Dr. 
Francis T. Stribling, superintendent 
of the Western Lunatic Hospital at 
Staunton, but he changed his mind 
on the basis of several long conversa- 
tions he had with the prisoner. The 
governor was impressed, so he declared 
afterwards, with the cool air of self- 
possession and the keen perception 
that the defendant had displayed on 
these occasions and had concluded 
that such a man was both sane and 
responsible. 

No further effort was made to es- 
tablish Brown’s mental condition, and, 
since no direct evidence thereon was 
presented, the court could not con- 
sider this point. Posterity has been 
left to decide the question for itself. 
Some have believed that John Brown 
was indeed a madman; few would 
now deny that he was a fanatic. 

Once Brown had rejected any plea 
of insanity, his attorneys took another 
tack. During his opening remarks for 


Picturesque Harper’s Ferry was the scene 
of John Brown’s last exploit. 


the defense, Green contended that the 
United States had exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the armory. In reply, Hunt- 
er cited a case wherein Virginia au- 
thorities had tried and executed a man 
for murder committed in the armory 
grounds. The commonwealth, he de- 
clared, had never surrendered its juris- 
diction over that bit of soil. 

That afternoon the prosecution be- 
gan calling its witnesses. While John 
Brown lay unmoving on his cot, these 
told the story of the attack on Har- 
per’s Ferry and of the deeds done then. 
The October twilight deepened and 
lamps were lighted in the courtroom 
as the testimony went on. Not until 
seven o'clock was there a recess. 

By now there was considerable dis- 
satisfaction abroad concerning the 
treatment being given to the prisoner. 
Many people in Charles Town felt 
that jailor John Avis was showing en- 
tirely too much leniency to the prison- 
er, but the authorities disregarded these 
murmurs of discontent. Avis had been 
directed by Governor Wise himself to 
show Brown every consideration that 
was consistent with his status, and 
the jailor seems to have obeyed these 
instructions conscientiously. 
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Friday morning, October 28, saw a 
slight boyish-looking stranger standing 
beside Botts and Green at the counsel 
table. He was introduced as George 
H. Hoyt, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts bar, and it was explained 
that he had come to Charles Town 
to assist in the defense of John Brown. 
Andrew Hunter objected: there was 
no proof, he said, that the newcomer 
was an attorney. Judge Parker, striv- 
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ing to give the prisoner at the bar 
every possible advantage, overruled the 
prosecution’s objection and allowed 
Hoyt to take his place at the table. 
Hunter, however, remained suspi- 
cious. “I think he is a spy,” he informed 
Governor Wise, and in this he was 
correct. Hoyt, to be sure, was a lawyer, 
but his chief duty was to investigate 
the possibility of rescuing Brown from 
the jail and to report his findings to 


his employer, John Le Barnes of Bos- 
ton. Wise and Hunter were constant- 
ly aware that such plots were being 
brewed, and their careful vigilance 
undoubtedly helped to frustrate all 
such projects. 

The parade of prosecution witnesses 
continued throughout the morning of 
the 28th. Point by point the case was 
taking form, and there now seemed 
no loophole through which Brown 
could escape. Indeed, the defendant al- 
most seemed to be cooperating with the 
prosecution. When certain of Brown’s 
personal papers were introduced in 
evidence, he willingly identified them, 
even the copy of the provisional con- 
stitution that he would have declared 
if he had been successful in his de- 
signs. So determined was he to attain 
martyrdom that he was more than 
willing to help the Commonwealth 
of Virginia put a rope around his neck. 

Early that afternoon, the prosecu- 
tion rested its case, and the defense 
commenced to call witnesses. Brown’s 
lawyers were, however, considerably 
handicapped by their client’s attitude. 
They were fighting to save him from 
the gallows, but he already considered 
his life forfeit. While they sought to 
convince judge and jury, Brown was 
more interested in justifying himself 
to a prejudiced public. Thus he in- 
sisted that the men he had held as 
hostages be called so that they could 
testify to his good treatment of them. 
He sought to establish the fact that 


Governor Henry A. Wise con- 
fronted the prisoner soon 
a after his capture. 


Full of fanatic defiance is this 
symbolic painting of Brown 
by John Steuart Curry. It is 
in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. > 
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he had not destroyed property. All of 
this led Hunter to observe that the 
forbearance of the accused had no 
more to do with the case than did the 
dead languages. 

Harry Hunter, son of the special 
prosecutor, was among those called by 
the defense. He described in detail 
the share he had had in the killing 
of William Thompson, one of Brown’s 
men. In revenge for the murder of 
kindly Fontaine Beckham, mayor of 
Harper’s Ferry, young Hunter and 
two others had slain Thompson and 
had thrown his body into the Potomac 
River. Brown, who had not flinched 
when blood flowed along the Potta- 
watomie, groaned convincingly during 
this recital, suspecting correctly that 
his compassion would be praised 
throughout New England. 

When Harry Hunter had finished, 
the names of other defense witnesses 
were called, but none of them were 
present. This gave Brown an oppor- 
tunity to make another speech. Rising 
from his mattress, he faced the court. 
“I discover that, notwithstanding all 
the assurances I have received of a 
fair trial, nothing like a fair trial is 


to be given me.” Once more he de- 
manded a postponement. “I have no 
counsel, as I before stated, in whom 
I feel I can rely, but I am in hopes 
counsel may arrive who will attend to 
seeing that I get the witnesses who 
are necessary for my defense.” Then 
he lay down, drew his blanket over 
him, closed his eyes, and appeared to 
sink into tranquil slumber. 

Hoyt was on his feet pleading for 
a postponement. He announced that 
Judge Daniel R. Tilden was even 
then on his way to Charles Town to 
assist John Brown and that he would 
arrive that night. Botts, perhaps smart- 
ing under his client’s insinuations, 
spoke next to assure the court that he 
was making every effort to obtain the 
witnesses named by the defendant. 
Then Hunter rose to deny the defend- 
ant’s allegation that he was not getting 
a fair trial. Every prisoner, he declared, 
was entitled to a fair trial in Virginia, 
whether any specific promises to that 
effect had been made or not. 

When Hunter had finished speak- 
ing, Green informed the court that he 
and Botts felt themselves compelled 
to withdraw from the case. After all, 


A detachment of marines stormed Brown’s improvised fortress. 


the defendant had stated publicly that 
he had no confidence in them. Judge 
Parker accordingly permitted them to 
retire and recessed the case until the 
following morning. That night Botts 
obligingly coached young Hoyt on the 
facts and the law so that the north- 
erner could carry on. 

Judge Tilden, the lawyer whose ar- 
rival Hoyt had so confidently pre- 
dicted, did not put in an appearance, 
but Hiram Griswold of Cleveland 
came in his place. Also arriving was 
Samuel Chilton of Washington City, 
who had been retained by John An- 
drew of Massachusetts. Both of these 
able attorneys were on hand when 
court opened on Saturday morning. 

They immediately entered a plea 
for postponement so that they could 
have time to study the case. Judge 
Parker refused to grant it. Brown had 
had competent counsel, he said, and 
had repudiated them. He was thus 
not entitled to any further delay. The 
judge was acutely aware that there 
were still other cases on the docket 
that had to be got through by No- 
vember 10 when the fall term came 
to an end, and this knowledge did 
not make him disposed to order any 
postponements. 

That same Saturday morning, the 
remaining defense witnesses were in 
court. Each gave his evidence, the 
body of which corroborated the pre- 
vious testimony. But the defense, de- 
spite Parker’s hopes that the trial could 
be completed that evening, was not 
ready with its closing arguments. Be- 
sides, the jurors were anxious to get 
home. Faced with this situation, Park- 
er had to recess the trial until the 
following Monday morning, but he 
did so with reluctance. 

Griswold and Chilton prepared their 
closing arguments over the week end 
and, when court opened on the morn- 
ing of the 30th, the trial moved quick- 
ly to its foreordained conclusion. The 
northern lawyers based their final 
pleas on the question of jurisdiction. 
The prisoner was not a citizen of Vir- 
ginia, they argued, and therefore could 
not be guilty of treason against her. 
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This intercepted communication is one of hundreds of documents 
in the Virginia State Library relating to the trial. 


The crowd of spectators listened at- 
tentively, but Brown, who sensed the 
futility of his counsel’s efforts, lay still 
upon his cot, eyes closed. 

It was almost two o'clock when the 
jury retired to consider their verdict. 
Less than an hour later they were 
back. There was an understandable 
air of tension as the foreman spoke. 

“Guilty.” 

The courtroom was absolutely si- 
lent. Brown turned, adjusted his cot, 
and lay down again. Chilton moved 
an arrest of judgment, but everyone 
was now too weary to proceed further. 
The prisoner was returned to his cell, 
still unsentenced. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 2, Judge Parker, after denying the 
motion for an arrest of judgment, 
asked Brown if he had anything to 
say before judgment was passed. The 
defendant arose and addressed the 
court in a clear and distinct voice. 

“I deny everything but what I have 
all along admitted—the design on 
my part to free the slaves. I intended 
certainly to have made a clean thing 
of the matter, as I did last winter, 
when I went into Missouri and there 
took slaves without the snapping of 
a gun on either side, moved them 
through the country, and finally left 
them in Canada. I designed to have 
done the same thing again, on a larger 
scale. That was all I intended. I 
never did intend murder, or treason, 
or the destruction of property, or to 
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excite or incite slaves to rebellion, or 
to make insurrection.” 

Brown was indubitably eloquent as 
he asserted these high motives, con- 
demned the unjustness of the penalties 
that were to be imposed upon him, and 
called on God to judge his acts. The 
courtroom was quiet as he spoke, and 
his remarks, printed in the newspapers, 
electrified those in the North who did 
not notice the inconsistency between 
his words and his previous testimony. 


When Brown had finished, Judge 
Parker, after observing that there was 
no reasonable doubt as to the prison- 
er’s guilt, pronounced sentence. Brown 
was “to be hung in public” on Friday, 
December 2. 

The trial and its outcome aroused 
a fierce controversy. In the North, 
people declared that Brown had been 
tried too hastily, yet no one could 
show that a delay would have led to 
a different verdict. And the prisoner 
himself, even before he was sentenced, 
admitted that he had had a fair trial. 
“I feel entirely satisfied with the treat- 
ment I have received. Considering all 
the circumstances, it has been more 
generous than I expected.” 

Despite an appeal, the verdict 
against him was upheld. Every one 
of his associates was tried after him, 
and every one of them was found 
guilty. On the appointed day, John 
Brown mounted the scaffold, and the 
sentence of the court was carried out. 
He met his end with the same stern 
bravery that had already made him a 
martyr throughout one half of the 


When “Porte Crayon” sketched him soon after his capture, the 
wounded raider looked as if he were already doomed. 
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William Parks 


—He Made Thoughts Live in Ink 


| must have welcomed the services of a 
printer after having done without one for 123 years. 
The obstacle of official opposition had long stood in 
the way. It had been most forcibly expressed by their 
reactionary governor, Sir William Berkeley, who wrote 
to the mother country as late as 1671, “I thank God 
there are no free schools nor printing, and I hope we 
shall not have these hundred years; for learning has 
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The Substances of what we think 
Tho’ born in Thought, must live in Ink. 


—J. Dumbleton 
The Virginia Gazette, July 24, 1744 


brought disobedience and heresy and sects into the 
world, and printing has divulged them . . . God keep 
us from both!” His opinion, it is safe to say, was shared 
by others. 

News, meanwhile, was circulated in the colony by 
conversation, by letters, and by notices posted at tav- 
erns, inns, or courthouses. Imported newspapers were 


weeks old, and books had to be brought from England 
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<q The 18th century printing 


office in restored Williams- | 
burg contains equipment 
such as William Parks 

might have used. 


Antagonisms of which he 

was the unhappy victim 

prompted Parks’s letter to 
the Council in 1749. P» 


or other colonies that already had | ie 


ner, to establish a printing press in 1682, menk ov what Le ack om ot 
| 


presses. After the failure of William 
Nuthead and his sponsor, John Buck- 


Berkeley must have rested quietly in 


To the tha, | 


his grave for nearly fifty years more. ot 

William Parks, whose arrival was to Noture, and n With, on 
herald a new era in communications in | 
Virginia, was no novice in his field. In he from thames, that Your 
his native England he is thought to ond be rot 


have founded and published The Lud- 
low Post-man in Shropshire and The 
Reading Mercury. When he reached 
America, he first settled in Annapolis, 
where he served for several years as 
public printer and started The Maryland 


Gazette. After having met with success | 


there, he considered the opening in the 


neighboring colony of Virginia and de- 
cided to make a bid for its work. 

Parks’s petition to the General Assembly for the 
privilege of printing the laws of the colony of Virginia 
was considered by the Council in December, 1726, and 
granted in February of the following year. As its first 
public printer, he opened his shop on Duke of Glouces- 
ter Street in Williamsburg in 1730. During the next 
twenty years he was occupied in printing the laws of 
Virginia and the journals of the House of Burgesses. 
For the first seven of these years he continued to 
operate his establishment in Maryland as well. 

Aside from his function as official public printer, 
Parks also found time to publish Virginia's first news- 
paper, as well as a remarkable series of books well 
calculated to meet the demands of New World readers. 
In the comparative isolation of the British colonies 
practical information was at a premium. Some of his 
publications were forerunners of the current vogue of 
“how to do it” best sellers. Some were new works; 
some were reprints. Literary efforts coming from his 
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press sharpened the colonists’ interest in writing. The 
extent to which he was able to supplement his pay as 
public printer (ranging from £120 in 1732 to £280 in 
1744) by his parallel enterprises is impossible to say. 

The earliest surviving product of his new Williams- 
burg press is Governor William Gooch’s A Charge to 
the Grand Jury, which appeared in 1730. Several ad- 
mirers of the governor's eloquence requested that his 
instructions to the jurymen be preserved in print, 
which His Excellency graciously permitted. The ad- 
dress is only two pages long. The one extant copy in 
the Fulham Palace Library may have been sent there 
from Governor Gooch to the Bishop of London. 

Only one of the four other works printed by Parks 
in 1730 is still preserved. This is John Markland’s 
Typographia. An Ode, on Printing. Markland rejoiced 
over the establishment of a printing press in Williams- 
burg and portrayed Parks reclaiming Virginia’s laws. 

The public printer earned the title of “Father of 
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Type discovered on the site of Parks’s print shop 
has been assembled in a font such as he used 
(above). This type was hand-inked with a 
mixture of varnish and lampblack (below). 


Journalism” in Virginia when he began to issue the 
colony’s first newspaper. In August, 1736, his weekly, 
The Virginia Gazette, first appeared. “Containing the 
freshest Advices, Foreign and Domestick,” it received 
and printed dispatches and other news from incoming 
ships. Its articles about local affairs were scarce and 
usually only of an official nature. It expressed no 
editorial opinions about the course of events, but its 
columns sometimes included political debates. Ship 
sailings and arrivals were reported faithfully. Poems 
and other literary efforts were included occasionally. 

Patrons were reminded that advertising in the jour- 
nal was a paying proposition. Its wide circulation 
among people in Virginia and neighboring colonies 
made it the cheapest and most effectual means of 
publicizing houses, lands, goods, or cattle for sale. The 
location of runaway slaves and lost livestock was accom- 
plished through its columns. Certain types of advertis- 
ing could be printed in the Gazette for three shillings 
the first week and two for every week thereafter. 

Subscribers paid fifteen shillings annually, a modest 
sum in today’s currency but one which represented 
a considerable outlay in an earlier age and in a country 
where coin was scarce. To facilitate circulation, Parks 
began to operate a post-stage to Edenton, North Caro- 
lina, in 1738 and extended this service to South Caro- 
lina the next year. His shop also became the post office 
for Williamsburg. 

Parks’s desire to serve the practical needs of his fellow 
colonists is reflected in the choice of books which began 
to come from his press. The livelihood of many de- 
pended on tobacco culture. It is not surprising then to 
find among his first imprints in 1730 The New Virginia 
Tobacco-Law, made at the last Session of Assembly, 
and The Dealers’ Pocket Companion, a handbook of 
rates and tables for use in buying and selling. No copy 
of either of these is known to have survived. He also 
published almanacs and manuals teaching the military 
uses of the firelock. John Tennent’s Every Man his 
Own Doctor; or, the Poor Planter’s Physician (1734) 
was intended as an emergency substitute for the doctor 
—and perhaps also to supplement the dubious skill of 
some colonial physicians. A similar work for would-be 
veterinarians contained advice on how to care for sick 
animals as well as how to buy a horse. For county 
judges who could acquire no formal legal education 
this side of England, he printed George Webb's The 
Office and Authority of a Justice of Peace (1736), 
which helped to assure right decisions. The early 
Virginia housewife’s need for help in homemaking was 
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he fulfilled by The Compleat Housewife; or, accomplished 


y, Gentlewoman’s Companion (1742). It contained 
he menus for every month in the year and several hun- 
ed dred recipes for cookery, medicines, and ointments. 

ng Parks was equally interested in encouraging and 
id preserving literary efforts, learning, and _ religious 
n0 thought. Poems on Several Occasions (1736) “by a 
its Gentleman of Virginia” is the first collection of poetry 
ip published in the state. The identity of the gentleman, 
ns who preferred to remain anonymous, has had recent 
™ { generations guessing. He was probably William Daw- 


son, professor of moral philosophy at the College of 
William and Mary. The Charter, and Statutes of the 
College of William and Mary, in Virginia (1736), in 
of Latin with a parallel English translation, preserves that 
document in a binding of gilt-trimmed leather. William 


i Stith’s The History of the First Discovery and Settle- 

ment of Virginia (1747) is still considered “the most 

“i elaborate production of this kind in the first half of 

Bs the century” in the American colonies. Religious works 

rr such as The Sacrament of The Lord’s Supper explain’d 

. (1740) by the Bishop of London, and The Whole 

-d Duty of Man (1746), which included private devo- 

“f tions, catechisms, and sermons also came from the The colonial printer corrected proof with a 
Williamsburg quill pen (below) and “pulled impressions” 

Parks one at a time on his hand press (above). The 
a shop (abou adjoining his press on Duke : : 

England. Students from William and Mary College 

” found their textbooks in his shop. Stationery and office 

m supplies were available for the businessmen of the 

- town. Orders for bindings, “done reasonably, and in 

- the best Manner,” could also be filled there. 

" The enterprise of William Parks found still another 

y> outlet. Existing evidence indicates that he built a paper 

af mill about 1744 on a stream still called Paper Mill 

y Creek. The products were used both in Parks’s books 

: and by printers from other colonies. Benjamin Frank- 

y lin was one of these. The mill may have continued to 

operate as late as 1770. 

) The dark waters of the creek seem to be reflected 

, today in the color of the paper, some of it being flecked 

Df with a reddish-brown stain. Among its typical water- 

: marks were a rough outline of two knights supporting 


| a shield (inspired by the old coat of arms for the colony 
y of Virginia) and the initials WP surmounted by a 


. crown. One mold furnished sheets of paper for the 

w Gazette, but other sizes were also produced. 

Rags for paper making were relatively scarce in 

y colonial Virginia, and they were difficult to collect from 

. the scattered population. Parks managed to purchase 
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COLLECTION 


OF ALL THE 


ACTS of ASSEMBLY, 


Now in Force, in the Colony of 


NT A 


WITH THE 


TITLES of Such as are Expir'd, or Repeal'd. 
And Nores in the Margin, fhewing how, 
and at what Time, they were Repeal‘d. 


Examin’d with the Records, 
By a CommiTTEE appointed for that Purpofe. 


Who have added 
Many ufeful Marginal Notes, and References: And an exa& 
TABLE. 


Pablifo'd, purfugnt to an Order of the Genenar Assemacr, beld at 
M, DCC, XXVII. 


WILLIAMSBURG: 
Printed by Paaxs, M, DCC, XXXIIL 


An excellent example of Parks’s skill is this 
early edition of the acts of the Assembly. It is 
in the Virginia State Library. 


some from Benjamin Franklin. In addition, readers of 
the Gazette were asked in rhymed couplets by a poet 
and friend of the printer to hoard their tatters for 
future quires. Old shirts, caps, dresses, kerchiefs, and 
gowns which found their way into the paper making 
machinery would return to the owner in another form, 
it was promised. As a tribute to his friend Parks, the 
poet continued: 


And long that gen’rous Patriot live 
Who for soft Rags, hard Cash will give! 


The public printer in colonial times was held usually 
in high esteem. In the spring of 1749, however, dur- 
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ing a heated exchange between the Council and the 
House of Burgesses, his joint employers, Parks found 
himself in a perilous position. Resolutions expressing 
the councilors’ keen displeasure with the burgesses for 
inspecting the Council’s records without permission 
were sent to the printer’s shop for publication. The 
burgesses, on the other hand, threatened to take Parks 
into custody and to take away his salary if he printed 
these resolutions. Parks tried to explain his situation 
to the Council, which insisted upon his carrying out 
their order. The intervention of Governor Gooch tem- 
porarily delayed the printing of the document. 

Upon fulfilling the Council's command, Parks found 
himself haled before the bar of the House of Burgesses, 
where he explained his dilemma. When the Council 
confirmed its order for having the vindictive resolves 
printed, the burgesses contented themselves with draft- 
ing a reply and with making the sarcastic remark that 
having its proceedings printed in a “common News- 
Paper” was a reflection upon the Council’s wisdom 
and honor. While these embarrassing expressions of 
indignation were being exchanged between the two 
bodies of the General Assembly, both were engaged 
in voting a sum of money to Parks for future printing 
of the colony's laws. Being in reality more irked with 
each other than with their printer, they released him 
without a fine or even a public rebuke. 

Parks’s last large commission from the government 
was that of printing the collected laws of the colony 
as revised by the Assembly in 1746 and 1748. Before 
this compilation was completed, he planned a voyage 
to England in early 1750 in the interest of his business. 
During the voyage he was seized with a fatal attack 
of pleurisy and is said to have been buried upon the 
arrival of his ship at Gosport, England, a few days 
later. The collected laws were completed by his wife, 
Eleanor, his son-in-law, John Shelton, and his journey- 
man and successor in the printing business, William 
Hunter. A volume 456 pages long was produced. 

Lawrence C. Wroth, Parks’s biographer, has ob- 
served that “Franklin alone excepted,” no other pioneer 
printer performed a greater or more distinctive service 
than Parks “rendered to the colonies of Maryland and 
Virginia.” When it is considered that he established 
pioneer newspapers on both sides of the Atlantic, pub- 
lished the collected laws of two colonies and an im- 
posing number of books, operated two printing 
establishments concurrently for seven years, a sub- 
sidiary paper mill, a book and stationery store, and a 
post office, his stature begins to be perceived. 7 4 1 
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General Practitioner of Letters 


Dr. George William Bagby 
Was “a Physician by Profession,” 
Wrote a Friend, and “a Humorist 
by the Way; but God Made Him 


a Man of Letters.” 


= editor of the Richmond Enquirer, 
raconteur, and toastmaster par excellence, 
Thomas Ritchie explained it all one night 
in March, 1842. Virginia had produced 
few authors of note, he said, because “the 
forte of the Old Dominion is to be found 
in the masculine production of her states- 
men, her Washington, her Jefferson, and 
her Madison, who have never indulged in 
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the works of imagination, in the charms 
of romance, or in the mere beauties of the 
belles lettres.” 

These remarks were delivered at a ban- 
quet tendered Charles Dickens and were 
designed to inform the distinguished visiting author 
why he need not expect to find among his hosts those 
whose vocations (and, by implication, tastes) coincided 
with his own. Editor Ritchie did not trouble himself to 
note that Washington, Jefferson, and Madison were 
dead; but he plainly hinted that the honored guest was 
in the company of sober, practical men, at least several 
of whom, by the very fact of their having sprung from 
the soil of the commonwealth, must be qualified to 
adorn the highest civil offices the republic might bestow. 
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farmers ov jlantaher mare, Chatting aac 


A manuscript copy of Bagby’s most famous lecture is in 


the Virginia Historical Society, 


Certainly he was on safe ground in one regard: 
largely rural Virginia (as, indeed, the entire South) 
furnished an arid climate for fictionists. Edgar Allan 
Poe had learned that. Besides, creative literature, it was 
felt, was best left to Yankees, who seemed more inclined 
toward that sort of thing, or, even better, to Britons, 
who rather excelled at it. But for a Virginian to be 
publishing his own innermost thoughts, even though 
in the guise of fiction—well, that was quite like un- 
dressing one’s soul and offering it for the inspection of 
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the vulgar herd. And again, why consume hours in 
such scribbling when so much of real importance was 
clamoring to be done? “Why do you waste your time 
on a thing like poetry?” a neighbor asked Philip 
Pendleton Cooke; then, epitomizing an attitude, he 
added, “One in your position might be a useful man.” 

It was into a society entertaining such sentiments 
that George William Bagby was born in Buckingham 
County on August 13, 1828. Had his mother been in 
better health, she might eventually have guided him 
away from the “uselessness” of letters, for which he was 
to develop a passion; but she passed on in his sixth 
year, and he went to live on the plantation of an aunt 
in Cumberland County. 

When of an age for more formal instruction, he was 
sent to Prince Edward Court House, to a school run 
by an old German Presbyterian divine, the top of whose 
head (George William irreverently recalled) “was as 
bald as the bottom of a wash stand,” and who held 
forth in a classroom installed “in one third of a cinder- 
coloured weather-board church, that was pushed down 
the side of a hill to get it out of the way.” 

The Teutonic dominie’s grounding must have been 
sufficient, however, for when young Bagby went to 
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Babis in ginrul is bald-heded, bo-leged dis- 
turbers uv the peece. They cums into this worl’ 
frownin horrid, fists doubled up, red as peper, 
hot as jinger, and hongry as hogs. You got to 
’*ten to um—got to drap all biznis and ’ten to 
um then and thar, or elts you’ll heer from um 
erly and ofting. The nuss lanches um into life 
with a dram uv sum kind, and then wunders 
they luvs whiskey when they has growd up. 

But twinses is misteyus vizitatins uv Provi- 
dens; a urthquake in 2 colyums, the rite and 
lef? wings uv a hurrykane that thar aint no 
accountin fur. They cums like claps uv live 
thunder out’n a clere sky in the midil uv the 
day or nite (they aint a keerin which), and 
konstirnates the naberhood. Nobody aint never 
prepared fur um, and thar is a rushin 2 and 
fro uv docters, nusses and wimmin that shakes 
the chimblys and jars the whole visinty. A 
feerful tiem! 

They fetches no bagige, not a rag, not a 
blame thing, not even a swaller-tale cote and 
a standin coller; but they cums to stay. Thar 
is much borryin uv klothes—it takes nuf dry 
goods to set up a firm uv twinses as to stok a 
good size Brod St. sto—and you’ve got to opin 
a milk depo and free bodin hous on the spot, 
lookin fur yo’ pay in a nuther and a beter worl’. 
Becoz twinses has but vage idees uv setlin bills. 


—Meekins’s Twinses (1877) 


a then-famous preparatory school at Edgehill, New 
Jersey, he did creditably. Two more years he spent at 
Delaware College and thence passed on to the cele- 
brated medical school of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which he was graduated in 1849. 

A full-fledged physician at twenty-one years of age 
in that day of less exacting standards, Dr. George 
William Bagby set out for Lynchburg, “the happy 
owner of a diploma in a green tin case, and the utterly 
miserable possessor of a dyspepsia” that was to bedevil 
him the rest of his life. But in Lynchburg he fell in 
with James McDonald, the editor of the local news- 
paper, the Virginian. It was a fateful meeting. Grad- 
ually pen came to replace scalpel, and “usefulness” 
went by the board. 

With George Woodville Latham, Bagby next estab- 
lished a partnership and published the Lynchburg 
Express, which, thanks to bad management, died 
agasping within three years. Thereafter he drifted on 
to Washington, D. C., to become a correspondent for 
a number of Southern journals. And then, in May, 
1860, he removed to Richmond, where he succeeded 
John Reuben Thompson as editor of the Southern 
Literary Messenger. 
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When Virginia seceded from the Union, the phy- 
sician-editor laid aside his quill to become Private 
George W. Bagby, Confederate States Army. Being 
on orderly duty from midnight until six o'clock in 
the morning of the day the first Battle of Manassas 
was fought, he achieved the perhaps unique distinc- 
tion of sleeping through much of that historic struggle. 
Soon thereafter, his health proving too precarious for 
the rigors of soldiering, he was mustered out of the 
service. “An inglorious career,” he sighed and returned 
to pilot the Messenger through the difficult days 
ahead. 

His friends were not always quite certain what to 
expect of him. When, for instance, a number of them 
one night amused themselves by composing Mother 
Goose rhymes ridiculing the Union arms, they were 
later to find to their horror that he had jotted down 
the best of them and, each ascribed to its author, was 
bent on publishing them in the stately Messenger 
itself. One example, which will have to suffice, referred 
to the discomfiture of the Yankee General John Pope 
at Second Manassas: 


Little Be-Pope came on with a lope, 
Jackson, the Rebel, to find him; 

He found him at last, then ran very fast, 
With his gallant invaders behind him. 


For all that, the “gallant invaders” grew numerically 
too powerful to be thwarted forever, and when they 
found a commander unfearful of expending manpower 
to procure his ends, the eventual result was that Rich- 
mond had to be evacuated. That made clear, Bagby’s 
wife (the former Lucy Parke Chamberlayne, whom 
he had wed in February, 1863) rose from a sick bed 
and packed his valise. “You must follow the Con- 
federate fortunes as long as there is any Confederacy,” 
she said. And follow them he did, traveling with the 
Davis “government on wheels” to Danville until, all 
hope gone, he returned on foot in May, 1865. 

Never able before the war to amass anything faintly 
suggesting a fortune, Bagby was in desperate plights 
for almost five years after the ending of the conflict. 
His quest during that period led him to settle at 
Orange Court House, where he edited the Native 
Virginian; but when Gordonsville appeared a more 
promising site, he moved the paper there. 

Finally, in 1870, came a stroke of luck. His old 
friend from Lynchburg days, editor James McDonald, 
was made secretary of the commonwealth. Soon Bagby 
was appointed his assistant and was additionally given 
the title, duties, and emoluments of Virginia state 
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librarian. The combined offices did not bring in much 
in the way of salary, but what they did bring in was 
steady and certain; and, meanwhile, the work was 
congenial and permitted sufficient leisure for inde- 
pendent writing and lecturing. When the Readjusters 
came to power in 1878, however, they ousted him from 
state service. The struggle to make ends meet thus 
recommenced. 

One method of providing for his modest table had 
for some years lain in the public address. Just before 
the beginning of the war he delivered his maiden 
lecture, “An Apology for Fools.” It was given in Rich- 
mond, where the admission tickets (as though Bagby 
himself doubted the wisdom of those who would listen 
to him) bore only the suggestively simple words, 


FOOLS 
ADMIT ONE 


Bagby’s return to the platform after the war found 
him going first to Lynchburg, where, on January 4, 
1866, he delivered his subsequently famous address, 


Artist Elmo Jones’ sketch suggests the instinctive 
dignity of the subject in one of Bagby’s most 
descriptive essays—“The Old Virginia Negro.” 
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THE CELEBRATED 
SOUTHERN HUMORIST 
And Lecturer, 


DR. GEO. BAGBY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


BDIITOR OF 
The Southern Literary Messenger 


AND AUTHOR OF 


THE “MOZIS ADDUMS” LETTERS, 


WILL LECTURE ON 


“WOMEN 


AT THE 


C. P. CHURCH, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOV. 10th. 


ADMISSION, FIFTY CHNTs. 


TICKETS FOR SALE AT THE DRUG STORES 


Herald Job Printing Office, Tenn. 


It was as ““Mozis Addums,” a back-country semi- 
literate and homespun philosopher, that Bagby 
frequently delivered readings in a dialect that 
his contemporaries found riotously amusing. 
The handbill advertised the forthcoming ap- 
pearance of a humorist who, though himself 
poor, came prepared to enrich the lives of others. 
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“Bacon and Greens.” He chose that city, he wryly 
alleged, because his many friends there would tolerate 
almost anything of him; and they packed the audi- 
torium despite the inclemency of the night. “The 
weather is usually bad for lectures,” he observed. “A 
lecture is the best cure for a drought. 1 have fetched 
rain when a great battle would not fetch it.” 

His most enthusiastically received lecture was to be 
“The Old Virginia Gentleman,” which he delivered in 
many parts of the state. In it he set out to depict a man 
who, though short or tall, fat or lean, swarthy or fair, 
was a recognizable, if fast-fading, type: he lived, so to 
speak, by the side of the road; but he insisted that the 
shoulders of the highway be far enough removed from 
his sprawling, foliage-concealed home that no passers- 
by could obtrude on his privacy; his wife was affec- 
tionate and understanding, his children numerous 
and happy, his Negro dependents contented and faith- 
ful, his friends congenial, his existence unhurried. And 
in describing the gentleman’s sons in the shouting glory 
of their youth, Bagby related the earlier days of the 
gentleman himself, for just such a boy had he been, 
too. 

It is largely as a humorist that Bagby secured a 
permanent fame. In the harrowing post-bellum years 
he was blessed who could bring smiles to the lips of 
those who had lost so much and evoke the laughter 
of those facing an apparently empty future. He ap- 
pealed to the nostalgic sense of a generation that knew 
the past was irrevocable, yet somehow quested after it, 
even though in memory. In our day his printed lectures 
and articles~still magically transport the reader back 
to simpler yesteryears, quite withdrawn from the din 
of the hurrying twentieth century. Frequently they 
are dated, for literary forms constantly alter; but always 
somewhere among Bagby’s creations is that gem per- 
fectly designed to attract and hold the eye of a reader, 
whatever be his tastes. 

Yet there is another side to Bagby. Although he 
could extract rollicking humor from the everyday things 
of life, he could also shift delicately, almost imper- 
ceptibly, to pathos. He imparted to Virginia letters 
their first touches of realism. Himself a precursor of a 
literary school that since has flourished, he was once 
the spokesman of a small minority of craftsmen. As 
editor, author, and lecturer, he never wearied of call- 
ing upon Southerners to produce a literature of their 
own, not such a literature as either pallidly reflected 
the glitter of an earlier European romanticism, or 
caught those rays even more diffusely by seeking cues 
from New England. There was life, and movement, 
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and verve sufficient in the South, he contended, to 
justify, indeed to necessitate, portrayal by home-grown 
artists. Only let them, he pleaded, portray that scene 
as it was. 

“That scene as it was:” there was the core and the 
rub. It was Bagby’s faithful adherence to his own 
preachments that brought to him the title of the “Vir- 
ginia realist.” His realism, on the other hand, is not 
to be confused with that more recent extreme brand 
that denies man’s free agency and renders him a dwarf 
vainly striving against the massive weight of environ- 
ment or an organism responding to the stimuli of mis- 
behaving glands. Bagby’s Virginians lived more posi- 
tively: when environment presented them with prob- 
lems, they sought solutions; and they behaved as 
they did because their characters reflected their train- 
ing. Certainly Bagby, victim of circumstance though he 
was, never gave up the good fight. And certainly, a 
chronic dyspeptic and for years afflicted with poor 
eyesight, he was the model of a gentleman given to 
predictable behavior despite systemic weaknesses. 

For this reason his old Virginia gentleman might 
experience decreased activity of the thyroid; and as a 
result, he might develop a goiter; but he never therefor 
acquired a complex, hatcheted his wife, and appealed 
to a jury for acquittal on the ground that his mind 
had suddenly gone blank. 

The extremes to which realism would be pursued, 
had it been a literary issue in his day, might have 
elicited Bagby’s protest; but the issue of the time was 
otherwise, and he hammered hard at the saccharine 
school of simpering romanticism that found glamour 
only in the remoter past and peopled its offerings with 
the ghosts of cavaliers and grand dames, all posturing 
in the heroic mode. This was vapid nonsense, he 
complained; it was interpreting life falsely. It so em- 
broidered the old times that they assumed the hues 
of perfection, lost and beyond all recapture. Were there 
not some pretty fair times left? He believed there were. 
As a case in point, he nodded at the fictional characters 
of his contemporary, John Esten Cooke: they were all 
so completely noble that he chuckled, “I marvel that 
such a set of homely, selfish, money-loving cheats and 
rascals as we are, should have descended from such 
remarkably fine parents.” 

Cooke was not offended. He admitted frankly that 
his training and, as a result, his cast of mind were such 
that he could not write otherwise than as a romanticist. 
“You are,” he told Bagby, “the only Virginian in letters 
who reflects in your writing, as accurately as a mirror 
reflects, the actual Virginia of the past.” 
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Had Bagby been an author of books, he might well 
have merited periodic republication in those memorial 
editions that are reserved for the great and near-great. 
But his contributions lay in shorter works and were 
scattered widely, in pamphlets (such as the moving 
“John M. Daniel’s Latch-Key” and the mirth-produc- 
ing essay in dialect, “Meekins’s Twinses”); in stories, 
articles, squibs, and sketches in magazines and news- 
papers (among them, the “Virginia Editor,” which 
appeared in Harper’s Monthly Magazine, December, 
1856, and nearly embroiled the writer in a duel); in 
lectures, some printed, some not; and in manuscript 
materials unknown to the public during his own life- 
time and seemingly fated to be lost forever to succeed- 
ing generations. 

Fortunately, loving hands saved, searched out, and 
collated these diverse pieces and fitted them into a 
meaningful whole. Bagby’s wife undertook to edit 
one edition of his collected works; Thomas Nelson 
Page Chis professed disciple) undertook another; and 
the labor has since been ably carried on by Bagby’s 
youngest daughter, Ellen. Thus, the Virginian who 
would sample and savor the old master in his varying 
moods need not probe midst aging publications. A 
brief trip to any one of many libraries will suffice, or 
the volume (The Old Virginia Gentleman and Other 
Sketches) can be purchased at a book store. 

Dr. George William Bagby died on Thanksgiving 
Day, November 29, 1883. “Never in Virginia letters 
shall we see his like again,” asserted John Esten Cooke. 
Sighed another, “There is no man left in Virginia fit 
to lift the lid of his inkstand.” 

One may be reasonably certain that, had he been 
able to make reply, Bagby would have smiled at these 
eulogies, have countered that “never” was a long time, 
and have concluded that the sentiments expressed, 
however complimentary and appreciated, veered from 
reality. 7 7 
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